SERVICE  in  the  field  by  Research  men,  all  trained 
bacteriologists,  who  put  theory  into  practice  and 
“take  off  their  coats  and  stay  until  the  problem 
is  licked”. 

SERVICE  by  sales  representatives  who  are  the 
vital  link  between  customer  and  home  office. 

But  it’s  the  alert,  eager  spirit  of  helpfulness  of 
Crown  men,  their  desire  to  put  plus  value  into 
their  work,  that  makes  Crown  SERVICE  such 
an  outstanding  attraction  to  canners. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  pubUshed  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manage  and  ^tor-  Arth«  J 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A— ^.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign-^5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday.^ 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  o' 
March  3rd,  1879. 


Biggest  word  to  Crown  customers  is  SERVICE. 
Since  service  is  such  a  general  term,  here’s  exactly 
what  we  mean ! 

SERVICE  that  includes  fast  deliveries  from 
nearest  factory  of  dependable  cans. 

SERVICE  by  experienced  field  men  on  depend¬ 
able  closing  machines  . . .  Service  men  are  as  near 
as  your  telephone. 


CANS  OF  UNVARYING  QUALITY 

Almost  endless  experiment  has  made  available  to  Crown 
customers  a  remarkably  comprehensive  service  on  enamels 
and  coatings  for  every  type  of  food  product.  Crown’s 
selection  of  prime  tin-plate  insures  uniformity  and  abso¬ 
lute  quality  control. 


CERELOSE  PROTECTS  FLAVOR,  COLOR 
ANR  TEXTCRE  IX  CAXXED  FOODS! 


JAN. 


FEB. 


MAR. 


APR. 


KKIlKlKi 


SEPT. 


OCT. 


NOV. 


DEC. 


Canners  who  pack  their  food  products 
with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  found 
that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  the 
original  flavor,  color  and  texture  have 
withstood  the  ''test  of  time”. 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  fla¬ 
vor  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is 
accomplished  by  obtaining  a  degree  of 

CERELOSE 


PURE 

REFINED 

DEXTROSE 

SUGAR 


KARO  SYRUP 


sweetness  which  will  allow  the  natural 
flavor  to  predominate. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the 
use  of  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  provided  without  cost  or 
obligation.  For  full  particulars,  write : 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DEXTROSE 


SUGAR 
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The  cop  on  the  world^s  busiest  corner  has  no  plants — each  an  ace  at  his  job.  That  job  is  to  see  that 

tougher  job  than  the  man  who  direets  can  traffic  freight  cars  and  trucks  are  loaded  as  fast  as  cans 

on  a  Continental  loading  platform — especially  when  reach  the  platforms  .  .  .  without  holdups.  And  weVe 

the  rush  is  on.  It^s  easy  enough  for  him  to  keep  cans  particular  about  the  size  of  those  platforms,  too! 

moving  when  shipments  are  few,  even  normal.  That^s  The  average  Bill  Smith  supervises  the  loading  of 

routine.  But  when  orders  pour  in  and  hurry  calls  thousands  of  freight  cars  and  trucks  a  year! 

pile  up,  it  takes  an  experienced  man  like  Bill  Smith  No  ’  wonder  ContinentaPs  customers  always  get 

to  speed  up  loading  and  flag  the  cans  on  their  way.  their  cans  on  time.  How  can  they  miss?  If  you  are 

Who’s  Bill  Smith?  The  man  in  the  picture?  No —  waiting  for  a  shipment  from  Continental— relax.  A 

that’s  not  really  his  name.  You  see.  Bill  Smith’s  a  Bill  Smith  will  get  your  cans  loaded  carefully  and 

symbol.  There  are  many  Bill  Smiths  at  every  one  of  quickly.  You  can  count  on  Continental  because  we 

Continental’s  more  than  50  strategically  located  can  count  on  our  Bill  Smiths. 
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Remember  ! — Canners  and  food  product  producers 
are  so  busy  everywhere,  not  just  in  conserving  the 
harvest’s  yields  but  in  selling  and  shipping,  that 
we  deem  it  wise  to  remind  any  interested,  that: 

The  hearing  on  tomato  catsup  will  be  held  September 
11th; 

The  hearing  on  corn  sugar,  September  16th. 

ONE  GETS  THROUGH — We  have  repeatedly  said 
that  no  crop,  during  this  notable  1940  season,  has  come 
through  according  to  expectations,  up  to  this  time. 
Check  it  back  to  January  1st,  on  all  food  crops,  for 
the  market  as  well  as  for  the  cannery,  and  you  will 
see  the  record.  Peas,  and  peaches  on  the  Coast,  were 
expected  to  be  the  exceptions,  but  this  week  it  is  seen 
that  the  peach  crop  out  there  ripened  so  fast  that  they 
could  not  handle  it,  and  so  the  peach  pack  is  short  of 
expectations  or  designs-  But  not  so  peas.  That  crop 
came  through,  and  the  pack  shows  it.  Through  cold 
and  wet,  and  then  drought  and  heat,  through  aphids, 
and  what  would  you,  the  pea  crop  came  with  all  banners 
waving,  over  25  million  cases  of  them — and  mainly 
of  very  fine  quality.  The  kind  that  makes  friends  for 
canned  foods.  You  have  the  figures  in  this  issue. 

And  now  what  about  those  pea  canners  who  have  not 
contributed  to  the  fund  to  advertise  canned  peas  this 
Fall  and  Winter?  There  is  a  big  job  to  be  done  there, 
and  as  they  were  able  to  do  it  before  with  30  million 
in  the  pile  to  be  worked  down,  they  can  do  it  again,  and 
better.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  allow  107  pea  canners 
stand  the  whole  burden,  of  whom  62  are  Wisconsin  pea 
canners.  Other  regions  are  represented  among  the 
contributors,  but  no  other  State  shows  over  6  and  some 
but  one,  and  others  none  at  all.  The  contribution  is 
small  enough,  less  than  2  cents  per  case,  to  save  a 
price  that  can  easily  be  more  than  10  cents  per  dozen, 
if  nothing  is  done  to  help  dispose  of  this  pack.  Get  in 
to  ich  with  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  203 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  send  your  check 
t(  help  along  the  good  cause.  This  is  not  charity — 
e\(  ept  to  yourself,  for  your  money  will  go  chiefiy  to 
Ir  )  you.  If  you  ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  necessity 
f'  such  an  advertising  campaign  you  can  certainly 
h  e  none  now. 

'iARLY  FROSTS — In  the  course  of  our  recent  mar- 
k  reports  we  have  mentioned  that  the  northern  tier 
oi  States  had  been  visited  by  frost,  but  an  open  con- 
f  Jon  would  compel  us  to  admit  that  we  put  but  little 
ff  h  in  the  reports.  Now  the  U.  S.  Marketing  Service 
b  issued  a  detailed  report,  as  you  have  it  elsewhere 


in  this  issue,  and  there  really  were  real  frosts  on 
August  23rd,  24th  and  25th,  doing  substantial  damage 
to  tender  food  crops.  You  know  the  Government  is 
always  ultra  conservative  in  all  its  reports,  and  rightly 
so,  but  bear  that  in  mind  as  you  read  this  special 
report. 

Verily,  the  crops  are  not  in  the  cans  as  yet,  and 
who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome.  Present 
market  prices  do  not  tell  the  story. 

“HERE’S  A  THOUGHT”— said  Jos.  B.  Weix,  of  the 
Oconomowoc  (Wis.,)  Canning  Company,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Fall  advertising  campaign  on  canned  peas.  And 
here’s  what  he  wrote : 

“We  know  that  you  are  interested  in  learning  something  more 
in  regard  to  the  Wisconsin  situation  on  peas  and  corn.  Glad 
that  I  talked  with  you  last  week,  because  I  see  that  some  of 
the  information  that  was  passed  on  to  you  was  reflected  in  your 
trade  paper.  We  can’t  help  but  feel  that  if  the  average  canner 
would  write  you  freely  and  give  you  his  experience  from  time 
to  time,  it  would  be  far  more  effective  and  far  more  desirable 
than  to  sit  back  and  to  find  criticism  with  what  you  say  and 
never  report  to  headquarters  as  to  what  we,  individually,  might 
think. 

Now,  there  is  a  thought  for  you.  Just  wonder  if  the  average 
canner  appreciates  that  sort  of  a  situation.  They  are  too  quickly 
ready  to  condemn  you  for  say,  a  low  price  that  you  may  quote, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  too  hesitant,  and  rather  reluctant, 
in  passing  on  to  you  some  of  the  good  sales  which  they  make 
so  that  you  can  give  equal  opportunity  and  space  in  telling  about 
the  better  sales  along  with  some  of  the  poorer  sales. 

In  other  words,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  report  any  more 
information  than  that  which  you  actually  receive,  so  it  is  up  to 
us  to  feed  it  to  you,  in  just  plain  ordinary  language.  My  idea 
would  be  to  appeal  to  the  canner  to  feel,  after  all,  that  your 
publication  is  that  agency  intended  for  them  and  it  is  up  to  them 
individually  to  keep  you  properly  posted  so  that  you  can  properly 
index  this  market.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  from  you  at  our 
conference  of  a  year  ago  at  the  Canners’  Convention  luncheon 
in  Milwaukee  that  your  publication,  purely  and  simply  goes 
to  the  canners  and  should  be  considered  as  the  canners’  publica¬ 
tion.  Too  many  of  us  have  not  the  full  appreciation  of  that 
status.” 

There  is  a  thought  there  for  you  and  for  us.  There 
has  never  been  any  thought  in  our  mind  to  talk  to 
anyone  except  canners,  in  any  edition  of  this  journal 
since  its  inception.  The  writer’s  Father  founded  it 
to  serve  the  canning  industry,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  slightest  variation,  at  least  in  intention,  since, 
and  we  supposed  that  all  canners  considered  it  in  that 
way  —  the  canner’s  journal.  From  our  side,  every 
edition  is  like  a  personal  letter  from  this  office  to  each 
one  of  the  mass  of  canners,  and  the  fact  that  we  hold 
as  readers  a  greater  coverage  of  our  selected  field,  we 
have  been  told  by  advertising  experts,  than  any  other 
trade  journal  serving  any  other  industry  would  seem 
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to  indicate  that  they  regard  the  journal  in  that  light, 
also.  That’s  where  our  “thought”  comes  in.  Evidently 
there  are  some  canners  who  do  not  consider  it  in  that 
way,  and  they  must  be  made  to  understand.  The 
Canning  Trade  is  all  canning,  canning  everywhere, 
in  all  sections  of  this  country  where  commercial  can¬ 
ning  is  conducted,  in  Canada,  and  in  sections  of  the 
world  where  canning  exists,  virtually  and  truely  from 
Pole  to  Pole.  We  live  and  breathe  and  think  and  talk 
canned  foods  and  the  world  so  regards  this  journal. 
Years  ago  we  were  termed:  “The  Canned  Foods 
Authority  of  the  World.”  Some  time  ago  a  letter  from 
Europe  with  no  other  address  than  just  that — no  coun¬ 
try,  State  or  City —  came  directly  to  us  and  without 
delay. 

When  you  understand  that,  you  may  the  more 
clearly  realize  why  we  so  often  ask  for  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  us  that  we  may  serve  you  better,  that  we 
may  do  a  better  job,  as  the  writer  above  indicates. 
As  a  canner  this  is  your  journal;  let’s  work  together 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  canned  foods  industry. 
The  letter  above  states  it  better  than  we  can,  but  that 
is  what  he  urges,  and  what  we  want 

The  above  candid  explanation  is  made  solely  to  get 
the  matter  straight  in  your  minds,  if  you  happen  to  be 
one  who  “has  not  the  full  appreciation  of  that  status.” 

Now,  of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  not 
every  one  of  our  subscribers,  and  readers,  is  a  canner. 
The  machinery  and  the  supplymen  who  furnish  you 
are  regular  and  constant  readers,  and  usually  in  all 
their  branches  and  localities.  Some  of  the  leading 
canned  foods  brokers  naturally  find  each  issue  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful.  Similarly  some  wholesale  distributors 
and  buyers,  especially  where  canned  foods  buyers  are 
employed,  are  also  readers,  and  lately  a  number  of 
bankers  who  have  large  dealings  with  canners  or  in 
canned  foods,  find  it  useful  on  their  desks.  The  millions 
of  cases  of  canned  foods  that  are  annually  produced 
could  hardly  be  distributed  without  attracting  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  canners’  journal,  and  especially  the  use  of 
our  annual  Almanac.  But  all  these  latter  are  volun¬ 
tary  ;  we  solicit  only  canners  for  subscription.  If  we 
knew,  or  cared  for  high  pressure  salesmanship,  we 
probably  could  add  majiy  more  brokers,  buyers  and 
other  handlers  of  canned  foods,  but  our  mission  is  to 
serve  canners,  and  often  the  canners’  interests  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  these  others. 
You  get  the  point. 

To  complete  the  story:  in  serving  the  canners  we 
also  serve  the  larger  producers  of  glass  packed  foods, 
preserves,  condiments  etc.,  etc.,  including  frozen  foods, 
since  all  these  larger  producers  are  also  canners. 

The  personal  in  this,  is  done  to  induce  better  coopera¬ 
tion  with  all  canners,  to  help  us  to  help  you. 

VEGETABLE  ROYALTY — As  the  kings  and  queens 
of  the  world  pass  into  oblivion  the  Vegetable  King¬ 
doms  are  being  set  up,  and  are  reigning  in  grandeur. 
Indiana,  you  recall,  had  its  Tomato  Festival,  where  a 
Tomato  Queen  was  crowned,  and  this  month  will  have 
a  contest  to  prove  who  is  the  most  notable  Prince  in 


quality  production,  and  likewise  the  appointment  of 
the  most  notable  Procurator — or  picker  of  tomatoes 

West  Virginia  has  just  closed  a  most  notable  Tomatf 
Festival,  with  the  crowning  of  the  Tomato  Queen,  the 
appointment  of  a  full  court  of  beauty  and  all  the  regal 
appurtenances  that  go  therewith. 

As  in  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  was  a  fruit 
which  began  all  the  trouble — the  selection  and  crown¬ 
ing  of  the  Cherry  Queen  came  first  and  was  the  most 
pretentious  effort  of  them  all. 

But  the  lowly — forgive  us — the  great  mighty  corn 
was  not  to  be  outdone  and  he  has  set  up  his  kingdom, 
and  his  Queen  is  to  be  selected,  amid  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  in  all  the  grandeur  possible,  in  these, 
as  it  were,  democratic  times.  Read  about  the  coming 
Queen  Corn — kings  seem  to  have  no  place  in  these 
modern  kingdoms — at  the  command  of  the  court,  and 
willingly  complied  with,  here  and  now-  But  before  the 
story,  may  we  hope  there  will  be  no  String  Bean  Queen 
(we  prefer  them,  if  not  fat,  at  least  pleasingly  plump.) 
The  fanfare  on  trumpets  or  bugles  sound,  and  all  are 
called  to  attention  to  hear  this  proclamation: 

HEAR  YE,  HEAR  YE — Corn  canners  from  several 
midwestern  states  are  sending  their  respective  Sweet 
Corn  Queens  to  the  annual  Sweet  Corn  Festival  at 
Hoopeston,  Ill.,  on  September  11th  and  12th  to  vie  for 
the  crown  of  the  nation’s  Sweet  Corn  Sweetheart  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau. 

Responding  to  the  request  from  Hoopeston  to  give 
the  event  national  prominence  by  having  representa¬ 
tion  from  other  areas  the  associations  in  lowa-Neb- 
raska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  have  made 
arrangements  to  send  their  candidates.  Ohio  canners 
have  tentatively  accepted  the  invitation  but  final  ar¬ 
rangements  have  not  yet  been  made.  Representation 
naturally  will  also  be  made  from  Illinois. 

The  report  from  the  Bureau  further  indicates  that 
the  queens  are  to  be  kept  busy  spreading  the  message 
of  the  corn  canning  industry  by  an  intense  program 
which  includes  arriving  at  Chicago  on  September  10th, 
broadcasting  over  the  Dinner  Bell  program  of  station 
WLS  Chicago  at  11:45  a.  m.  central  standard  time — 
being  the  guests  that  noon  of  Chicago  Rotary,  and 
departing  from  Chicago  for  Hoopeston  on  the  Dixie 
Limited  that  afternoon.  On  September  11th  and  12tb 
the  queens  will  take  part  in  various  portions  of  the 
Sweet  Corn  Festival  activity  which  will  include  £ 
parade  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  National  Sweet  Corn  Sweetheart  will  be 
chosen  and  crowned. 

The  National  Sweet  Corn  Sweetheart  will  be  ii 
Chicago  on  Friday,  September  13th  as  a  guest  of  th-; 
Bureau  and  will  be  honored  by  an  appearance  durinr 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  which  lasts  fron 
11 :30  a.  m.  till  12 :15  p.  m.  central  standard  time.  Th' 
message  on  canned  corn  will  be  broadcast  over  the  mor 
than  100  stations  which  carry  the  Farm  and  Horn 
Hour  each  day. 

The  activity  substantiates  the  prediction  made  ii 
1939  that  the  Sweet  Corn  Sweetheart  celebration  wil 
soon  become  a  National  institution,  the  report  con 
eludes. 
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PUTTING  "ZING"  INTO  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS^^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


rWENTY  years  ago  we  operated  radio  sets  on 
batteries,  we  replaced  tubes  often,  we  loved  all  the 
trouble  being  “radio  bugs”  put  us  to,  but  still 
today  we  do  really  enjoy  radio.  And  the  end  of  improve¬ 
ments  is  probably  not  even  in  sight  around  the  corner ! 
In  the  gay  ’90’s  we  bought  our  meat  at  the  butcher 
shop,  our  groceries  in  a  general  store  that  carried  many 
side-lines,  notably  buggy  whips  etc.,  etc.  Frozen  meat 
was  not  quick  frozen  by  any  means,  but  after  Dad 
butchered  we  hoped  the  weather  would  suddenly  get 
colder  so  that  the  parts  of  the  hog  we  did  not  smoke, 
or  make  into  sausage,  would  remain  fresh  until  eaten. 
Times  have  changed.  Today  we  carry  a  small  radio 
around  with  us  in  our  car.  Arrived  at  the  beach  in 
our  car  with  trailer,  we  attach  the  wire  in  the  radio  to 
one  side  of  a  double  socket  supplying  lights  for  the 
trailer  and  we  have  the  world  to  entertain  us.  No 
aerial,  no  ground,  just  plug  into  the  electric  current 
and  listen !  Our  combination  food  markets  are  air  con¬ 
ditioned;  the  newest  in  overhead  fluorescent  lighting 
makes  the  interior  of  the  stores  as  light  as  day;  we 
fill  all  our  food  needs  under  one  roof,  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  eat  our  lunch  or  at  least  enjoy  a  soda  while 
sister  selects  her  toilet  needs  in  the  drug  department. 
Outside  on  the  parking  lot  our  car  has  been  washed  and 
greased,  and  the  tank  filled  with  gasoline,  while  we 
did  the  week-end  marketing  for  food  in  a  leisurely 
manner.  Times  have  changed. 

And  still,  we  have  a  letter  today  that  in  part  reflects 
the  attitude  of  the  canner  twenty  years  ago.  It  says : 

“Some  of  the  groups  with  which  we  work  are 
anxious  to  get  started  on  a  fall  campaign  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  but  we  are  reluctant  to  go  ahead  until  we  are 
more  certain  that  our  pack  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  our  orders.  Until  then  we  aren’t  going  to 
authorize  any  expenditures  for  advertising  other  than 
those  to  which  we  are  already  committed.”  I  can  almost 
hear  canner  after  canner  who  has  read  our  column,  and 
others,  urging  him  to  do  constructive  work  in  building 
consumer  demand,  say  that  this  is  another  year  which 
only  proves  how  foolish  it  is  to  attempt  to  increase 
sales  when  no  one  can  guarantee  a  crop  or  any  part 
o*‘  it ! 

To  one  trained  in  fields  of  merchandising  where 
mmufactured  goods  or  articles  only  are  dealt  with, 
t’  '  canning  business  does  look  screwy.  You  build  a 
b'  1  ter  mousetrap  than  your  neighbor  and  as  soon  as 
f  ks  beat  down  the  grass  on  your  front  lawn  making 
a  ath  to  the  workshop  where  you  assemble  said  mouse- 
t  p,  you  phone  your  sources  of  supply  and  soon  more 
c  led  springs,  more  chassis  for  the  mousetraps  are  on 
t  I -ir  way.  The  raw  material  from  which  to  manu- 
f  ‘lure  the  essential  parts  of  your  mousetraps  are  in- 
(  laustible,  the  price  of  them  may  fluctuate  up  or  it 
1  y  go  down,  you  are  assured,  however,  that  you  will 
1  able  to  take  care  of  the  demand  that  may  be  created 
t  the  X  Y  Z  double  jointed  mousetrap. 


Is  this  the  case  in  the  canning  business?  Not  by  two 
jugfuls.  You  may  have  some  of  the  best  fancy  lima 
beans  that  were  ever  marketed;  you  may  have  house¬ 
wives  clamoring  to  buy  them  in  1937 ;  you  may  increase 
your  output  in  1938 ;  you  may  even  start  a  little  adver¬ 
tising  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  reasonably  increased 
yield  you  expect  from  greater  acreage.  In  1939  the 
gods  of  the  harvest  are  agin  you ;  your  crop  turns  out 
about  half ;  you  are  hung  between  wanting  to  take  care 
of  all  the  trade  you  have,  and  an  anxiety  over  your 
ability  to  buy  canned  limas  (from  other  canners)  that 
will  come  up  to  your  exacting  specifications.  In  the 
end  you  probably  do  buy  some  additional  supplies  but 
by  so  doing  you  eliminate  any  possibility  of  making  a 
profit  on  the  year’s  business.  Yes,  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  screwy  business  when  judged  by  usual  stan¬ 
dards.  The  fact  is,  you  may  never  be  sure  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  crop.  The  raw  material  for  your 
canned  foods  can  never  be  depended  on. 

However,  there  are  canners  in  the  field  today  who 
have  before  this,  faced  the  same  problems  that  bother 
our  friend  today.  No  one  has  ever  been  fortunate 
enough  to  start  big  in  the  business  and' stay  big.  All 
have  had  to  grow  as  they  went  along.  Those  who  are 
on  the  top  today  are  those  who  as  far  as  possible,  in 
years  of  good  crops  and  poor  ones,  stood  behind  their 
brands  with  merchandising  plans  intended  to  create 
increased  consumer  demand.  Those  who  will  be  on  the 
top  tomorrow  are  those  same  ones  plus  a  few  more 
hardy  souls  who  will  benefit  through  experience,  and 
who  will  also  start  merchandising  their  packs  each 
year  and  season. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  ways  in  which  you  may 
do  this.  If  you  are  manufacturing  a  specialty  your 
problem  is  no  problem  at  all !  Merchandise  the 
specialty  and  let  the  force  of  the  support  you  put 
behind  it  carry  the  line  you  pack  in  addition  to  your 
specialty.  You  can  think  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
brands  that  are  in  such  a  position  today ;  lowly  kidney 
beans  “manufactured”  twelve  months  in  the  year  from 
dry  red  kidney  beans,  have  such  a  distribution  in  many 
markets  that  when  the  packer  of  these  beans  has  corn 
to  offer  or  any  other  canned  foods,  it  is  snapped  up  by 
buyers  eager  to  offer  their  trade  some  article  in  canned 
food  that  will  compare  favorably  in  quality  with  that 
of  the  well  knowm  beans. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
variations  in  canned  foods  that  may  be  successfully 
marketed  by  a  canner  who  has  merchandised  a  line  of 
canned  or  preserved  foods  over  a  period  of  time.  Those 
on  the  ground  will  recall  that  when  the  Beechnut  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  first  started  to  make  Beechnut  Gum,  wise 
ones  questioned  the  advisability  of  a  firm  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  their  smoked  meat  products  entering  the 
confectionery  field.  Time  and  good  merchandising 
have  answered  them  fully.  Yes,  single  articles  of  pre- 
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served  foods  or  a  line  may  be  marketed  successfully  in 
the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Because 
the  season  has  been  a  poor  one  for  growing  bumper 
crops,  because  a  canner  may  sell  all  his  pack  without 
selling  expense  out  of  the  ordinary,  is  no  reason  why 
the  operator  should  postpone  until  another  season  any 
attempts  to  constructively  attempt  to  attract  consumers 
to  the  greater  consumption  of  his  brands. 

In  fact,  conditions  being  what  they  are,  it  seems  as 
if  1940  would  be  an  opportune  time  during  which 
to  start  that  merchandising  venture  you  have  been  con¬ 
sidering.  Every  day  you  hear  rumors  of  this  fifteen 
million  dollar  plant  being  erected  here,  and  one  costing 
twenty  million  to  be  built  over  there,  but  they  have 
not  been  built  yet.  It  will  be  a  few  months  or  years  yet 
before  the  contracts  now  authorized  have  been  let  and 
men  are  actually  working  on  the  jobs. 

Shifts  of  population  and  buying  centers  will  occur 
time  and  time  again.  The  small  operator  of  today  will 
be  the  big  shot  of  tomorrow,  the  giant  market  of  today 
will  be  superseded  by  the  super  colossal  market  of 
tomorrow.  Through  these  changes,  the  brands  without 
identity  will  be  the  last  to  be  considered.  They  are  the 
ones  that  will  line  up  first  at  the  price  barrier,  and  be 
beaten  down  and  on  to  the  point  of  profitless  distribu¬ 
tion.  You  can  only  judge  of  the  future  by  what  has 
gone  before  us,  this  is  what  has  always  happened  and 
always  will  happen  until  John  Jones’  Catsup  in  the 
14  ounce  bottle  is  known  from  State  to  State  as  “The 
catsup  with  the  Zing  to  it.”  Take  in  your  own  case :  look 
into  the  pantry  tonight  and  see  the  food  products  there 
that  have  “Zing,”  and  the  comparatively  smaller 
number  that  are  unknown  and  then  make  up  your  mind 
finally  to  put  “Zing”  in  your  manufactured  specialty. 

Times  being  what  they  are,  we  may  or  may  not 
expect  regimentation  in  buying  in  some  form  or 
another.  My  guess  is  that  we  will  see  plenty  of  it  and 
before  long.  If  this  materializes,  again  your  unimpres¬ 
sive  brand,  unknown  and  unhonored  will  be  last  to 
be  considered.  In  any  event,  you  can  not  expect  to  get 
as  much  for  it  as  your  competitor  gets  whose  line  or 
product  is  known  through  several  States,  a  section  of 
the  United  States  or  the  whole  country.  If  you  argue 
that  you  can  not  support  your  line  with  merchandising 
effort,  you  admit  that  you  made  your  future  prices 
without  taking  this  into  consideration.  If  you  did,  if 
you  have  no  leeway  on  which  to  work,  if  you  will  have 
no  surplus  after  your  future  orders  are  shipped,  you 
can’t  very  well  do  anything  about  the  matter  until 
next  season.  But  the  canners  in  this  situation  aren’t 
so  very  many  after  all. 

Of  course,  when  the  large  canner  already  supporting 
his  line  with  merchandising  effort  finds  his  pack  cur¬ 
tailed,  he  cuts  down  on  his  merchandising  effort  but 
does  not  eliminate  it  altogether.  Just  so  may  you,  in 
planning  your  first  support  of  your  product  or 
products,  plan  on  not  spending  as  much  as  you  would 
have  put  out  if  you  had  packed  a  large  surplus.  But 
whatever  you  do,  do  at  least  a  little  something  towards 
supporting  your  line.  Don’t  wait  until  another  season. 
Do  it  Now! 


PACK  OF  GREEN  PEAS  FOR  1938,  1939  AND  1940 

Compiled  by  Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

August  30, 1940. 

IN  CASES  ALL  SIZES 

1938  Pack  1939  Pack  1940  Pack 


Alaskas  Sweets  Alaskas  Sweets  Alaskas  Sweets 
State  cases  cases  cases  cases  cases  case's 

N.  Y.-Me .  284,374  2,303,361  112,180  1,400,094  184,214  2,187,423 

Maryland .  1,553,808  140,310  769,378  54,719  1,248,819  121,679 

Del.-N.J .  96,8.59  64,345  64, .593  2,944  229,650  72,28f. 

Penn .  316.181  291,016  130,332  90,437  228,981  342,662 

Ohio .  217.032  81,268  150,695  60,772  320,096  123,211 

Indiana .  .506,492  60,740  313.090  13.668  868,690  54,220 

Illinois .  444.601  569,697  273,007  786.738  607.176  1,026,721 

Michittan .  499,804  432,358  148,175  292,993  267,626  439,102 

Wisconsin....  5,362,968  3,613,810  2,776.514  1,823,916  6,080,464  3,144,996 

Minnesota....  627,729  1,063,870  330,366  1,141,873  702.052  1,856,6.53 

Mon.-Wyo .  176,551  .  165,205  .  282.761 

Utah-Idaho..  36,585  1,955.831  17,000  1,027,740  9,940  1,237,782 

Wash.-Ore...  111,425  3,462.712  78,793  3,310,767  33,649  3,304,391 

Other  States..  621,928  534,660  485,680  506,103  916,683  626,767 

TOTAL  . 10,679,786  14.750,.529  5,649,803  10,677,969  10,697,840  14.720.644 


The  accompanying  report  of  1940  pack  of  peas  is  based 
on  actual  reports  of  canners  packing  peas  together  with 
estimates  for  12  firms  whose  reports  had  not  been 
received  at  the  time  this  report  is  issued.  Three  of 
these  firms  have  not  finished  packing  consequently  this 
report  is  subject  to  slight  revision.  A  detailed  report 
of  the  1940  pack  showing  grades,  sieve  sizes,  can  sizes, 
etc.,  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 

The  total  1940  pack  of  25,418,484  is  about  the  same 
as  the  total  pack  in  1938.  The  supply  available  for  sale 
duringl938-39  was  larger  than  this  year’s  supply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  larger  carry-over  from  the  previous  year’s 
pack.  The  total  supply  including  pack  and  carry-over 
is  as  follows:  Alaskas,  11,182,232  for  this  year  and 
12,335,034  for  1938-39;  Sweets,  16,864,852  for  this 
year  compared  with  17,749,130  for  1938-39.  The  total 
supply  does  not,  however,  give  the  complete  picture.  It 
is  very  important  to  know  the  movement  out  of  can¬ 
ners’  hands  and  also  the  stocks  of  peas  remaining  on 
hand  for  sale  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  11,  1940 — Public  hearing  to  amend  the  standards 
of  identity  for  tomato  catsup.  Room  3106,  South  Building, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SEPTEMBER  16,  1940 — Public  hearing  to  amend  the  definition 
and  standards  of  identity  of  canned  peaches,  canned  apricots, 
canned  pears  and  canned  cherries,  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
syrup  used  in  the  canning  of  these  products.  Room  1039, 
South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 
OCTOBER  14-16,  1940 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  location  to  be  decided  at  later  date. 
OCTOBER  21-26,  1940 — National  Retail  Grocer’s  Week. 
NOVEMBER  6-7,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  26tli 
Annual  Convention,  probably  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 
NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940 — Annual  Meeting,  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  Sebroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
NOVEMBER  14-15,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fal 
Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association 
Annual  Meeting,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940 — Thirty-second  Annual  Convention 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association  of  New  York  State  Can¬ 
ners,  Annual  Meeting,  location  not  yet  determined. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Cannery 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941 — National  Cherry  Week. 
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THERE  are  no  little  cogs  or  big  cogs  in  the  Heekin  organi- 
”  zation  or  among  the  canners  who  use  Heekin  Cans.  Each 
and  everyone  is  equally  important.  When  you  deal  with 
Heekin,  you  deal  with  Heekin  and  you  get  service  .  .  .  you 
get  action  .  .  .  you  get  everything  that  we  can  give  you.  No 
one  knows  this  any  better  than  the  hundreds  of  canners  who 
use  Heekin  Cans  year  after  year.  These  satisfied  customers 
are  our  best  salesmen. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SON  SHINES  AT  CERBERS 

Yessir,  Gerbers  Baby  Foods  are  des¬ 
tined  to  “Go  Places”  and  don’t  be  sur- 
l-rised  to  see  a  change  in  firm  name  to 
“Gerber  &  Son  &  Grandson,”  so  elated 
are  Papa  Dan  and  Grandad  Frank  with 
the  arrival  on  August  12th  of  Frank 
Gerber  II,  Dan’s  first  boy.  The  young 
fellow  tipped  the  scales  at  eleven  pounds 
and  two  ounces,  and  required  twenty-two 
and  a  half  inches  of  the  yardstick  to 
take  his  measure.  Four  fine  sisters  will 
see  that  little  brother  is  well  cared  for. 
Says  Dan,  “He’s  the  nicest  baby — really 
new,  he  is  the  nicest  baby  you  ever  saw 
— have  a  cigar.” 

REGIONAL  DIRECTORS  TO  PASS  ON 
HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 

Colonel  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  has 
granted  full  power  and  authority  to 
seven  actual  and  acting  Regional  Direc¬ 
tors  who  may  act  as  his  representative 
in  issuing  certificates  to  handicapped 
workers.  The  regions  affected  are  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Richmond, 
Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Directors  of  these 
regions  may  grant  or  deny  applications 
for  special  certificates  for  employment 
of  handicapped  workers,  sign,  issue  and 
cancel  special  certificates  authorizing  the 
employment  of  such  workers  pursuant  to 
the  Division  of  Section  14  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 


A.  C.  CROESBECK 

Arthur  G.  Groesbeck,  62-year-old 
Secretary  of  Elkhorn  Canning  Company, 
Elkhorn,  Wisconsin,  died  suddenly  on 
August  28th.  Mr.  Groesbeck  was  in 
charge  of  field  work  and  had  been  an 
officer  of  the  company  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1919. 


KRAUT  MADE  FROM  LETTUCE 

To  determine  a  means  for  using  the 
small  unmarketable  heads,  experimental 
packs  of  kraut  made  from  lettuce,  and 
packs  of  lettuce  kraut  juice  have  been 
made  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
William  V.  Cruess,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Products  Laboratory. 


ARMY  CHARTERS  SALMON  VESSELS 

The  Alaska  Packers  Association  vessel, 
Etolin,  has  been  chartered  by  the  army 
to  carry  construction  material  from  San 
Francisco  to  Alaska.  During  the  World 
War  this  vessel,  then  known  as  the 
Matsonia,  saw  service  on  the  Atlantic  as 
a  troop  transport.  Another  vessel  of  the 
Alaska  Packers  fleet,  the  former  Matson 
vessel,  Lurline  II,  is  also  under  army 
charter. 
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CANNED  SALMON  RECIPES 

A  new  48-page  recipe  booklet  for  can¬ 
ned  salmon  dishes  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry.  The 
booklet,  measuring  3  by  5  inches,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  compactly  into  household 
recipe  files.  It  contains  recipes  and 
illustrations  for  41  salmon  dishes,  21  of 
the  illustrations  being  in  full  color. 

The  title  of  this  newest  guide  to  sea 
food  cookery  is  “Carolyn  Evans’  Favorite 
Recipes  for  Canned  Salmon.”  A  decora¬ 
tive  map  of  Alaska  makes  up  the  cover 
design  of  the  book. 

The  booklet  is  designed  to  increase  the 
use  of  canned  salmon  by  showing  house¬ 
wives  many  new  attractive  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  serving  this  product.  In 
addition  to  recipes,  it  presents  consider¬ 
able  data  on  the  food  values  of  canned 
salmon,  together  with  helpful  data  on 
can  sizes  and  number  of  servings,  and  the 
various  species  of  salmon  and  their 
characteristics. 

It  is  being  mailed  out  to  housewives 
on  direct  request  only  by  the  Canned 
Salmon  Industry,  1440  Exchange  Build¬ 
ing,  Seattle.  Due  to  its  cost,  it  will  not 
be  available  for  general  free  distribution. 

IOWA  -  NEBRASKA  CANNERS  MEETING 

NOVEMBER  19TH  AND  20TH 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  lowa- 
Nebraska  Canners  Association  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  November  19th  and 
20th. 

INDIANA  DATES  NOVEMBER  14th  &  15th 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  will 
hold  its  Fall  Meeting  at  the  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  on  November  i4th 
and  15th. 

DEATH  TAKES  STOKELY  SALES 
EXECUTIVE 

J.  T.  Field,  known  to  his  many  friends 
in  the  grocery,  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  business  as  Tom,  and  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Baby  Foods  Department 
for  Stokely  Brothers  &  Company,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  died  suddenly  August 
29th,  in  St.  Louis  while  on  a  business 
trip.  Mr.  Field  formerly  was  Sales 
Manager  for  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Stokely’s.  After  graduating  from 
Princeton,  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  in  Ashland, 
Ky.  Interment  was  there,  his  home, 
August  31st. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Speaking  Service,  will  address 
the  Department  of  Health  Education 
Institute  at  Flint,  Michigan,  on 
September  14th. 


DISCUSS  AGRICULTURAL  PHASE  OF 
DEFENSE 

Agricultural  phases  of  the  nationai 
defense  program  were  discussed  recently 
at  a  conference  of  the  Agricultural 
By-products  Committee  of  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkely.  Problems 
considered  included  the  possible  inter¬ 
ruption  of  agricultural  importations;  the 
accumulation  of  agricultural  surpluses 
because  of  curtailed  markets,  and  the 
possibilities  of  producing  substitute 
crops  in  this  country.  Talks  were  made 
by  Dr.  Carl  Alsberg,  director  of  the 
Giannini  Foundation  and  former  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
Dr.  T.  L.  Swenson,  director  of  the 
Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
at  Albany,  now  nearing  completion. 

LIVING  LITHOGRAPHY  AND  FOOD 
MERCHANDISING 

A  model  Grocery  Store  will  be  built  in 
the  Point-of-Sale  Gallery  which  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  “Living  Lithography” 
National  Exhibition  being  presented  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  month  of  October,  by  the 
Philadelphia  Art  Alliance  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Lithographers  National 
Association,  New  York.  Window  Dis¬ 
plays,  Floor  Stands,  Counter  Merchan¬ 
disers,  Back-Wall  material.  Window 
Posters,  Danglers,  Festoons,  Banners, 
Streamers,  Miniature  Posters  and  Pack¬ 
ages  lithographed  within  the  past  five 
years  in  America  for  the  manufacturers, 
packers  and  distributors  of  all  types  of 
food  and  grocery  products,  will  be 
exhibited. 

RICHARDS  RE-ELECTED  PINEAPPLE 
COMPANY  HEAD 

Atherton  Richards  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held 
August  29th. 

NEW  YORK  CANNERS  CONVENTION 
DECEMBER  12TH  AND  13TH 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners  to  be  held 
December  12th  and  13th.  Location  wil! 
be  announced  when  determined. 


WAR  DUTY  ON  TIN 

Exports  of  tin  ore,  and  tin  have  beei 
made  subject  to  a  war  export  duty  Oi. 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  tht 
already  existing  duties  and  taxes  or 
these  products  by  the  Netherlands,  Indies 
Government,  according  to  the  Americai 
Consulate  General  at  Batavia. 
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pHIUlpffi 

^  OEliciOUS 


3^  Delicious 


!£flnntD  foopjji 


■^Qnpfn^fD 50^ 


Operate  By  Pressure  Only 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORT 


Equipped  for  cooling  under  pressure 

Any  diameter  or  length.  Equipped 
with  various  types  of  square  or  round 
crates  for  loading  truck  from  track  or 
loading  by  means  of  special  truck. 
Write  for  particulars. 

General  catalog  upon  request. 


tllJlCE  Extactors 


No  Whipping!  No  Beating! 
No  Paddling! 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


Manufactures  of  Canning  Machinery 


For  packers  of  tomato  juice  and  other 
fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  tbe  CRCO  Juice 
Extractor  is  outstanding  because  of  its  ex¬ 
clusive  features — because  it  offers  packers 
better  methods  of  securing  quality  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  costs. 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


CRCO  Extractors  operate  by  pressure 
only,  thus  eliminating  whipping,  beating 
and  paddling,  and  reducing  operations  to  a 
minimum — yet  securing  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  amount  of  juice. 


There  is  a  CRCO  Juice  Extractor  in 
the  sizeyou  require — write  for  specifications 
and  prices. 


PHILLIPS 

^  SPECIFICATIONS  ^ 

,  CANNED  F00DS..F0R  BYRD 
Ijllll  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION 

PHILUPS  DEUaOUS  BRAND  ^ 

t  PACKED  BY  THE 

PHiLUPS  PACKING  oa  W 

V  CAMBRID_GE,M0.^>,^^  #  - -  4i%EM 


€hisholm-Ryder  €o 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


W  PLEASE  SEND 

I  I  Full  details  of  Juice  Extractor 
I  I  Complete  Catalos  No.  31 


Address 
City ....... 

State...^.. 
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DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY  CROP  CONDITIONS 


GOVERNMENT  BUYING  FACTOR 

Wholesale  canned  foods  distributors 
who  have  liberalized  their  buying  pro¬ 
grams  in  recent  weeks  in  the  conviction 
that  plans  for  expanding  the  Army  would 
inevitably  bring  a  heavy  drain  on  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  canned  foods  have  had 
their  judgment  justified  by  recent 
developments. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Quartermaster 
General’s  office  is  contemplating  an  ex¬ 
tended  purchasing  program  for  canned 
foods  for  the  Army,  with  the  calling  up 
of  the  National  Guard  for  a  year’s  train¬ 
ing,  to  signalize  the  entry  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  into  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket.  Final  favorable  action  on  the  con¬ 
scription  bill,  and  the  actual  calling  up 
of  conscripts  will  further  extend  the 
Army’s  requirements  for  canned  foods. 

Many  distributors,  as  well  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  canners,  seems  to  have  almost 
completely  overlooked  the  important  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  expanded  Government 
purchasing  upon  the  canned  foods 
market. 

Among  operators  who  have  studied  this 
situation  closely,  the  belief  continues 
unshaken  that  canned  foods  at  currently 
prevailing  prices  will  prove  good  prop¬ 
erty  later  on  in  the  season.  The  failure 
of  many  jobbers  to  adequately  build  up 
their  inventories,  coupled  with  increased 
federal  buying,  is  counted  upon  by  these 
interests  to  generate  a  real  old-fashioned 
“sellers’  market”  for  canned  foods  later 
on  in  the  marketing  season. 


CONSUMER  CO-OPS  SCORED 

Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery  World 
of  Philadelphia  comments  interestingly 
on  the  recent  test  of  A,  B,  C,  labeling 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau,  as  follows: 

“Here  is  something  about  a  New 
England  cooperative  retail  grocery  store 
which  bears  out  an  idea  of  mine : — 

“  ‘An  interesting  study  pf  grade  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  sold  by  a  cooperative 
Boston  grocery  store  under  a  cooperative 
label  has  been  made  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  Boston,  which  found  that 
the  samples  from  the  co-op  store  didn’t 
grade  as  well  according  to  the  labels  as 
did  some  samples  from  a  private  market. 

“  ‘Of  13  cans  with  the  co-op  label,  six 
were  below  the  grade  indicated  on  the 
label ;  two  were  higher,  and  5  were 
correct’ 

“  ‘Of  11  cans  sold  by  the  non  co-op 
store,  2  were  lower  in  grade  than  the 
label  indicated ;  1  was  higher  and  8 
were  correct.’ 

“In  a  consumer’s  cooperative  you  will 
usually  find  some  looseness  or  weakness 
which  either  greatly  weakens  the  enter¬ 
prise  or  eventually  kills  it. 

“This  is  inefficiency,  or  carelessness, 
or  dishonesty,  or  ignorance,  or  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  most  of  the  members  to  ‘let 
George  do  it.’ 


BEANS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  Aug.  29 — Did  not  pack 
spring  bean  crop.  Very  small  acreage 
of  late  crop. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  Aug.  31 — Today’s 
Grands  Rapids  Press  reports  that  Reid 
Murdock  &  Co.,  Ellsworth,  Michigan, 
plant  will  stop  packing  Green  and  Wax 
beans  tonight  and  start  up  soon  on  beets. 
Weather  has  been  cold  and  rainy  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  all  reports  from 
Michigan  string  bean  canners  indicate 
a  considerably  smaller  bean  pack  than 
expected  two  weeks  ago. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Aug.  31  —  Packing 
operation  started  about  July  27th,  and 
quality  of  beans  have  been  good  until 
August  28th.  On  account  of  long  dry 
summer  with  extra  hot  weather  last  few 
days,  quality  and  deliveries  rapidly  de¬ 
clining.  Taking  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  bean  season  was  good.  Other 
truck  crops  in  the  Northwest  need  rain 
very  badly  as  it  has  been  the  longest  dry 
spell  in  history. 

WISCONSIN  RAPIDS,  wis..  Sept.,  4  — 
Green  beans  will  average  about  ll/>  tons 
per  acre  providing  we  have  a  late  frost. 
Quality  excellent.  Yield  not  as  large  as 
last  year,  too  cold  and  wet.  Wax  beans 
practically  an  entire  failure.  Will  can 
until  it  freezes  up  tight. 


TOMATOES 

OZARK,  ARK.,  Aug.  29 — Acreage  only 
50  per  cent.  Crop  three  weeks  late,  good 
yield  from  small  acreage.  Pack  cannot 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Weather 
conditions  ideal  for  the  growing  of  late 
crops,  but  because  of  low  prices,  farmers 
were  very  cautious  about  planting. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  Aug.  28 — Rains  during 
the  last  ten  days  have  greatly  benefited 
the  tomato  crop  in  this  section.  If  we 
have  a  late  and  favorable  fall,  will  have 
more  tomatoes  than  we  had  last  year. 


“I  have  always  believed  that  it  was 
this  that  prevented  the  consumer’s  co¬ 
operative  movement  from  amounting  to 
much  in  this  country.  Of  course,  all 
consumer’s  cooperatives  aren’t  that  way 
— some  are  exceedingly  well  managed  and 
get  along  all  right. 

“But  look  at  this  New  England  grocery 
store.  Thirteen  cans  of  packaged  food, 
all  bearing  the  same  label  making  defi¬ 
nite  representations  as  to  quality.  Six 
cans  weren’t  as  good  as  represented,  two 
were  better  than  they  needed  to  have 
been,  and  only  five  exactly  met  the  label’s 
representations. 

“I  don’t  know  what  particular  form  of 
weakness  caused  that,  but  it  was  there.” 


CORN 

Summarizing  the  August  30th  report 
of  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau, 
majority  of  Maine  canners  report  reduced 
prospects  as  a  result  of  cold  weather 
which  is  slowing  crop  progress.  Expect 
50  to  70  per  cent  yield.  Spotty  reports 
of  fair  progress  and  75  per  cent  crop 
under  ideal  conditions.  Frost  has  dam¬ 
aged  crop  in  some  sections.  New  York 
State  reports  a  definite  reduction  due  to 
low  temperatures.  Some  damage  from 
frost  on  August  23rd  and  24th,  reducing 
probable  yield  to  20  cases  per  acre  in 
some  areas.  Most  reports  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  show  no  change,  but  hope  that 
recent  rains  will  help  late  plantings 
above  the  60  to  75  per  cent  normal  pros¬ 
pects.  Spotty  reports  are  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  normal  due  to  lateness  and  dry 
weather.  Maryland  prospects  are  im¬ 
proved  but  early  yields  very  low.  Spotty 
reports  of  poor  prospects  with  recent 
rains  being  too  late.  No  change  in  Ohio 
prospects  with  much  of  the  late  corn 
completely  gone.  Spotty  reports  of  pack 
and  yield  ranging  from  5  to  40  per  cent 
of  last  year.  Recent  rains  too  late  in 
most  areas.  Majority  of  reports  from 
Indiana  show  25  to  30  per  cent  of  normal 
prospects,  the  pack  progressing  accord¬ 
ingly.  Spotty  reports  Golden  Bantam 
averaging  20  cases  per  acre,  but  I’ecent 
rains  expected  to  yield  out  35  cases  per 
acre  on  Country  Gentlemen.  No  change 
in  prospects  for  Illinois.  Spotty  reports 
of  yield  slightly  improved  by  recent 
rains.  Central  Illinois  reports  27  to  32 
cases  per  acre  for  Golden  with  Country 
Gentlemen  approaching  35  cases.  Most 
reports  from  lowa-Nebraska  show  recent 
rains  causing  delay  in  harvest.  Spotty 
reports  show  80  per  cent  pack  progress 
with  late  corn  approaching  normal  yield. 
Golden  averaging  25  cases  per  acre,  white 
expected  45  to  50  cases.  Rains  have  cut 
prospects  from  65  to  80  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  in  Minnesota.  Pack  averaging  less 
than  50  cases  per  acre.  Golden  cutting 
24  cases  per  ton.  Excessive  rains  and 
cold  weather  have  caused  slow  maturity 
in  Wisconsin.  Yields  averaging  from  1% 
tons  to  3  tons  per  acre  and  generally 
below  1939  average. 

OTHER  CROPS 

OZARK,  ARK.,  Aug.  29 — Spinach:  Farm¬ 
ers  just  now  preparing  land  for  planting 
of  fall  crop.  High  price  of  seed  and  a 
shortage  will  cause  acreage  to  be  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  usual. 
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CLEAN  CANS 


Progressive  canners 
are  discarding  old 
oiethods  of  washing 
and  are  getting  their 
cans  cleaner  by  using 
modern,  scientific, 
.;peed  machines.  Thus, 
they  maintain  quality 
and  cut  down  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 


WITH  COVER 
REMOVED 


COMPLETE- 
INSTALLS  IN 
ANY  CAN 
LINE. 


^i-SpeeA 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


THE  FMC 

UNIVERSAL  CAN  WASHER 


Inverts  the  cans  and  washes  them  with  both  water 
and  steam.  Gets  rid  of  all  the  dust,  dirt,  bacteria  and 
other  impurities  that  collect  in  cans  during  shipping 
and  storage  and  turns  them  out  scrupulously  clean 
and  sterile.  Will  not  jam,  dent  nor  injure  cans  in  any 
way.  Capacity  200  cans  or  more  per  minute.  Adjust¬ 
able  for  all  sizes  from  2"  to  4  Vi"  diameter,  2"  to  T'/z" 
height. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR 

Valuable  information  on  can  washing  will  be  sent  on 
request — also  full  description  of  this  efficient,  econom¬ 
ical  washer. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 


(Sprague-Sells  Division)  /m  iW  7 
HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS.  4  4^  // 
send  the  coupon 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

CSprague-SelU  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


No  mashing  of  product, 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed, 


□  Full  details  of  FMC  Universal  Can  Washer. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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SPECIAL  FROST  DAMAGE  REPORT 
Truck  Crops  in  Northeastern  States 

By  V.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

August  29,  1940. 

(Received  Sept.  4th) 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
makes  a  preliminary  report  regarding 
damage  to  crops  in  the  Northeastern 
States  as  the  result  of  frosts  which 
occurred  from  August  23  to  25,  as 
follows : 

NEW  YORK — In  western  New  York, 
some  potatoes  on  lower  muck  lands  in 
Genesee,  Monroe,  Livingston  and  Wayne 
Counties  were  reported  injured,  though 
muck  potatoes  are  generally  well  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  maturity  and  total  damage 
was  probably  small.  Some  beans  and 
cucumbers  were  also  damaged.  A  small 
muck  area  in  Chautauqua  County  ap¬ 
peared  to  suffer  considerable  damage. 

Although  little  damage  appears  to  have 
been  done  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Syracuse  in  Onondaga  County,  the  local 
area  supplying  Watertown  in  Jefferson 
County  was  severely  damaged,  as  to 
nearly  all  crops. 

In  the  upland  region  south  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  along  U.  S.  Highway  20, 
a  considerable  number  of  fields  of  beans, 
potatoes  and  corn  were  injured. 

In  the  extensive  Madison  -  Chenango 
County  snap  bean  regions,  damage  was 
highly  variable;  in  some  sections  beans, 
both  foliage  and  pods,  were  severely 
injured,  in  others,  the  damage  was  slight 
or  negligible.  Damage  appeared  to  be 
most  severe  on  the  more  immature  plant¬ 
ings. 

In  the  region  about  Albany,  in  the 
upper  Hudson  Valley,  severe  damage  was 
done  to  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  cucum¬ 
bers,  cantaloups,  peppers,  eggplant, 
squash,  and  some  to  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes,  damage  to  peppers  and  canta¬ 
loups  having  been  especially  severe. 

In  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  damage 
was  very  spotted,  some  tender  crops  hav¬ 
ing  been  reported  injured  in  an  area 
even  to  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  though 
apparently  the  major  sweet  corn  area  in 
Ulster  and  Columbia  Counties  escaped 
injury.  In  Delaware  County,  cantaloups, 
sweet  corn,  peppers  and  squash  were 
severely  injured. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  damage  was 
spotted,  both  as  to  localities  and  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farms  within  the  localities.  The 
extent  of  the  injury  cannot  be  measured 
as  yet,  and  it  has  not  been  determined 
as  to  the  situation  with  respect  to  pota¬ 
toes,  field  beans,  and  tender  vegetables 
in  areas  not  mentioned  here. 

The  abnormally  cool,  dry  weather  of 
the  past  week  slowed  up  growth  and 
ripening  of  many  crops,  and  this  has, 
to  date,  probably  been  more  important 
in  slowing  up  market  supplies  than  has 
frost. 

NEW  ENGLAND — Widespread  dam¬ 
age  from  frost  occurred  the  morning  of 
August  25  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New 
England.  Tender  vegetable  crops  such 
as  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  squash  and  cu¬ 
cumbers,  were  quite  seriously  damaged 
in  local  areas,  particularly  on  low  lands 


susceptible  to  frost.  Hardy  crops  such 
as  carrots,  cabbage,  and  potatoes  were 
not  seriously  injured. 

PENNSYLVANIA  —  Damage  from 
frosts  of  August  23-25  was  confined  to 
field  crops  and  gardens  in  the  northern 
tier  of  counties,  excepting  Erie  County. 
Damage  was  light  in  Warren  and  Mc¬ 
Kean  Counties  but  was  severe  in  Potter, 
Bradford,  Tioga,  Susquehanna,  and 
Wayne  Counties.  Potato  fields  were 
severely  damaged  in  low-lying  fields. 

PRECISION  TIMING  OF  PROCESSES 

Exact  duration  of  batch  processing,  as 
well  as  precise  temperature  or  pressure 
control  on  canners’  retorts,  can  now  be 
assured  with  the  new  Process  Timing 
Mechanism  for  Taylor  Fulscope  Record¬ 
ing  Controllers,  introduced  by  the  Taylor 
Instrument  Companies,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  which  is  as  positive  as  your 
electrical  current.  Easy  to  operate,  the 


Taylor  Fulscope  Rwording  Ck)ntroller  e<iuipped 
with  new  process  timing  mechanism. 

timing  process  is  manually  started  by 
adjusting  the  instrument  for  the  desired 
time  period,  when  the  timing  auto¬ 
matically  starts,  not  immediately,  but 
when  the  apparatus  reaches  the  set  point 
of  the  controller.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  this  set  point  to  be  reached 
makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  of 
the  mechanism.  At  the  end  of  the  desired 
period,  the  process  is  automatically 
terminated. 

To  facilitate  the  timing  of  successive 
batches  of  the  same  duration,  a  “stop” 
is  furnished  on  the  Timing  Mechanism 
dial.  With  this  “stop”  set  at  the  desired 
timing  period,  the  pointer  can  be  quickly 
spun  to  the  “stop”  and  the  starting 
operation  speeded  up. 

WAGE-HOUR  DIVISION  BREAKS  NEW 
CASE  RECORD  IN  JULY 

Swinging  into  high  gear,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  in  July  instituted  the 
largest  number  of  cases  in  the  courts  in 
its  history.  Colonel  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Administrator,  said  today.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Division  closed  more  cases  in 
court  than  in  any  other  like  period  since 


the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  became 
effective  on  October  24,  1938,  he  declared. 

A  total  of  182  new  cases  were  filed 
during  the  month,  according  to  Colonel 
Fleming,  who  pointed  out  that  this  was 
a  greater  number  of  cases  than  for  the 
entire  year  of  1939,  when  an  aggregate 
of  146  cases  were  filed,  83  civil  and  63 
criminal.  Of  the  cases  instituted  in  July, 
173  were  civil  suits  and  9  were  criminal 
prosecutions.  This  brings  the  cumula¬ 
tive  total  of  new  cases  in  1940  up  to 
August  1  to  652 — 552  civil  and  100 
criminal. 

Closed  during  July  were  140  cases,  of 
which  133  were  civil  and  7  criminal. 
This  activity  likewise  exceeded  the  figures 
for  the  entire  year  of  1939  when  an 
aggregate  of  118  cases  were  closed,  75 
civil  and  43  criminal.  July  cases  closed 
brought  the  1940  cumulative  total  to 
August  1  to  557,  483  civil  and  74  criminal. 

The  aggregate  number  of  new  cases  in¬ 
stituted  since  the  law  became  effective  to 
August  1  is  798,  635  civil  and  163 
criminal  and  the  aggregate  numbers  of 
cases  closed  in  the  same  time  is  675, 
558  civil  and  117  criminal. 

While  the  new  cases  instituted  in  July 
cover  a  wide  range  of  industries,  the 
increase  is  in  part  attributable  to  the 
concerted  drive  for  enforcement  of  the 
Act  in  the  low-paid  lumber  industry, 
which  began  June  10,  plus  the  growing 
number  in  the  ranks  of  the  inspection 
forces  and  the  cumulative  experience  of 
its  members. 

When  the  law  became  effective  in  1938 
there  was  a  total  of  only  21  members  of 
the  inspection  forces.  On  December  31, 
1939,  the  number  had  been  increased  to 
more  than  400,  including  all  ranks  of 
inspectors  and  payroll  examiners.  This 
staff  has  been  gradually  expanded  as 
qualified  personnel  became  available 
until  July  31,  1940,  when  nearly  650 
inspectors  and  payroll  examiners  were 
in  the  field. 


FEDERALLY  INSURED  WAGE  EARNERS 

GIVEN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEARN 
STANDING  OF  ACCOUNTS 

The  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  has  completed  the  posting  of 
all  wages  reported  during  1939.  State¬ 
ments  showing  the  status  of  any  account 
at  the  close  of  that  year  may  now  be 
obtained.  Any  one  who  has  a  social 
security  account  number  can  obtain,  at 
any  field  office  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  a  post-card  form  for  use  in 
requesting  a  statement. 

The  proper  crediting  to  a  worker’s 
account  of  all  wages  received  is  of  even 
greater  importance  now  than  it  was 
before  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  in  1939.  The  system  now  pro¬ 
vides  insurance  not  only  for  the  wage 
earner  upon  his  retirement,  but  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  and  for  survivors  of 
the  insured  worker  in  the  event  of  his 
death. 
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cow  SELLS  CATSUP 

Food  men  are  currently  finding 

their  desks  a  portrait  of  a  coy 
(she’s  winking)  and  udderly-ample 
.ow,  bearing  a  banner  which  in- 
'’orms  “To  Get  a  Good  Tomato, 
You’ve  Got  to  Have  a  Cow.”  Only 
someone  whose  curiosity-nerve  is 
jiaralyzed  could  resist  looking  in- 
'ide  the  book  (the  portrait  is  the 
cover),  to  find  out  what  it’s  all 
about. 

What  they  see  and  read  makes 
packing  history  and  promotion  his¬ 
tory  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
book  is  a  promotion-piece  published 
by  P.  J.  Ritter  Company,  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  packers  since 
1854.  It’s  in  the  interests  of  Ritter 
Tabasco-flavored  Catsup,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Baked  Lima  Beans,  Tomato 
Juice,  Spaghetti,  Tomato  Soup,  and 
other  items  of  the  Ritter  family  of 
foods,  yet  these  products  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  entire  book,  save 
in  a  list  at  the  close. 

Here  is  the  story: 

Tomatoes  are  the  basic  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  Ritter  products.  Five  years 
ago,  Ritter’s  launched  the  most 
thorough  and  consistent  plan  for 


Tomato  Quality  Improvement  ever 
attempted  by  a  packer.  This  Ritter 
Tomato  Improvement  Plan  (Ritter 
T.  I.  P.),  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  National  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  has  resulted 
in  Ritter’s  getting  such  fine  toma¬ 
toes  as  never  before.  In  brief,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  “pot  luck”  on  to¬ 
mato  quality,  Ritter  assures  quality 
by  helping  the  farmer  to  grow 
better  tomatoes. 

This  is  a  powerful  Quality  story, 
telling  as  it  does  the  thorough  going 
behind-the-scenes  efforts  made  by 
Ritter  in  the  Cause  of  Quality  im¬ 
provement.  Purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  get  this  Quality  story  over  to 
the  trade.  But  what  buyer  would 
sit  down  and  read  a  technical  agri¬ 
cultural  report?  None,  Ritter’s 
figured.  So,  they  decided  to  put  the 
facts  into  form  interesting  to  read. 
They  did  it.  “Interesting”  is  a  mild 
word  for  some  of  the  chapters  and 
drawings.  They’re  suitable  for 
Esquire,  if  you  know  what  we 
mean. 

Title  comes  from  fact  number 
one,  which  is  that  before  he  can 
raise  tomatoes  for  Ritter’s,  a 


farmer  must  own  cattle,  because 
(we  quote)  “The  Cow  is  the  World’s 
Best  Fertilizer  Factory.  You  can’t 
raise  fine  Tomatoes  unless,  first, 
you  Throw  The  Bull.” 

Story  takes  the  form,  drama¬ 
tized,  with  dialogue,  of  Farmer 
Foster  and  how  he  is  selected  to 
raise  tomatoes  for  Ritter’s  and 
helped  in  doing  so.  Typical  Chap¬ 
ter  titles:  “Farmer  Kisses  Cow,” 
“A  Soil-y  Story,”  “Ever  See  Seeds 
Wearing  Drawers,”  “The  Farmer 
Draws  His  Beds,”  and  “Mamma, 
We’ve  Loaded  The  Truck,”  this  last 
being  a  tie-in  to  “Mamma,  Let’s 
Load  the  Wagon,”  the  book  on  the 
history  of  the  Ritter  Company, 
which  stirred  food  and  direct  mail 
circles  last  year. 

Greatest  commendation  is  that, 
without  being  stodgy,  the  book  tells 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  complete, 
fact-full,  and  technically  impres¬ 
sive  story  of  Tomato  culture  ever 
told  in  the  food  trade;  a  powerful 
piece  of  evidence  for  Ritter’s 
Quality-claims  .  .  .  told  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  whom  Ritter’s 
want  to  read  and  understand  it. 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 
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HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  INDUSTRY  GROWTH 

Although  the  production  of  canned  pineapples  and 
pineapple  juice  in  Hawaii  has  fluctuated  from  year  to 
year,  the  industry  at  the  present  time  is  a  close  second 
to  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar,  the  territory’s  lead¬ 
ing  industry,  according  to  a  preliminary  report  com¬ 
piled  from  returns  of  the  recent  census  of  manufac¬ 
tures  by  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  census  was  taken  in  Hawaii  as  a 
part  of  the  sixteenth  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States. 

The  total  value  of  products  of  the  fruit  canning  and 
preserving  industry  in  Hawaii  in  1939  was  $48,682,255, 
of  which  amount  $48,540,806  was  contributed  by  can- 
ners  of  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice. 

The  fruit  canning  and  preserving  industry  in 
Hawaii,  as  constituted  for  census  purposes,  comprises 
the  canning  of  fruits  and  fruit  juices  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jellies,  preserves  and  other  fruit  products. 
Compared  on  the  basis  of  total  production  values,  the 
industry  in  Hawaii  outranks  approximately  half  of  the 
351  industries  embraced  in  the  1937  manufacturers’ 
census  classification  in  the  States. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CANNED  PINEAPPLE  AND  PINE¬ 
APPLE  JUICE  IN  HAWAII.  1939 


CASES 

Pineapple  Pineapple 

Size  of  Can  Sliced  Crushed  Juice 

8  oz .  49,414  114,302  49,403 

8  oz.  T .  8,581  23,367  . 

1  (picnic) .  299,453  101,598  665,406 

211 .  139,340  44,148  711,665 

1  T .  35,890  .  . 

303 .  189,565 

1  F . 1,062,405  367,682  . 

2  . 1,109,672  776,156  3,236,372 

2  T .  78,359  33,331  64,132 

2  XT .  73,425  .  . 

1% . 1,060,588  .  . 

21/2 . 2,913,823  380,350  19,391 

10 . 1,414,151  1,248,051  514,550 

Buffet .  259,035  710,164  225,668 

46  oz .  1,063,218 

47  oz .  373,227 


CRANBERRIES— 1940  CROP 
Acreage  and  Indicated  Production  as  of  August  21,  1940, 
with  Comparisons 

By  United  States  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

August  27,  1940. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  places  the  1940  United  States  cranberry  crop  at  533,200 
barrels.  This  indicated  production  is  21  per  cent  smaller  than 
last  year’s  production  of  704,100  barrels,  and  6  per  cent  below 
the  10-year  (1929-38)  average  of  590,390  barrels. 

The  Massachusetts  crops  is  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  last 
season,  and  well  below  average.  The  bloom  and  set  of  fruit 
in  most  bogs  in  that  State  were  relatively  light,  and  dry  weather 
has  retarded  sizing  in  some  areas.  Considerable  fruit  worm 
damage  is  reported;  and  frost  on  the  night  of  August  24th 
caused  some  injury  to  the  crop.  Production  in  New  Jersey 
is  indicated  to  be  about  14  per  cent  larger  than  last  season 
but  is  about  6  per  cent  below  average.  Yields  are  expected  to 
be  rather  light  in  some  bogs  due  to  late  spring  frosts  and  hot, 
dry  weather. 

Indicated  production  in  Wisconsin  is  about  20  per  cent  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  but  well  above  average.  Development  of  the 
crop  in  that  State  is  about  10  days  later  than  usual.  In 
Washington,  production  is  expected  to  be  54  per  cent  above  last 


season  and  above  the  10-year  average.  Increases  over  last  year 
are  expected  in  both  the  Grayland  and  Ilwaco  sections  of  that 
State.  Indicated  yield  in  Oregon  is  the  largest  since  1926,  and 
production  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  Growing 
conditions  have  been  favorable  in  both  the  Coos  County  and 
Clatsop  areas,  and  berries  are  expected  to  show  good  quality 


and  size. 

ACREAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE  PRODUCTION 
STATE  Average  Avg.  Ind.  Average 

1929-38  1939  1940  29-38  1939  1940  1929-38  1939  1940 

Acres  Barrels  Barrels 

Mass .  13,730  13,700  13,700  2976  35.8  24.8  405,500  490,000  340,000 

New  Jersey..  11,000  11,000  11,000  9.6  8.0  9.1  106,900  88,000  100,000 

Wisconsin  ..  2,270  2,400  2,300  27.3  45.0  37.4  62,000  108,000  86,000 

Washington..  659  700  700  22.1  17.6  27.1  12,350  12,300  19,000 

Oregon  .  149  160  160  31.2  38.7  64.7  4,640  5,800  8,200 

5  States .  27,708  27,950  27,860  21.3  25.2  19.9  690,390  704,100  553,200 


MODEL  LOSS  LEADER  BILL  CONSTITUTIONAL 

The  advisability  of  banning  loss  leaders  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  acrimonious  debate  according  to  an 
analysis  just  issued  by  Benjamin  Werne  of  New  York 
University  School  of  Law,  and  Editor,  “Annual  Survey 
of  Economic  Legislation.”  In  the  course  of  his  study 
Mr.  Werne  reviews  the  evolution  of  loss  leader  curbs, 
the  attempts  at  legislative  enactment  and  the  invalida¬ 
tion  by  several  state  courts  of  their  respective  laws. 

“These  courts,”  says  Mr.  Werne,  “have  unmistakably 
pointed  out  the  reason  for  their  opposition  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  loss  leader  laws  involved.  They  did  not  oppose 
the  objectives  of  the  law  nor  its  spirit.  In  fact,  courts 
on  the  whole  have  generally  agreed  that  such  laws 
may  and  frequently  do  serve  a  wholesome  social  func¬ 
tion.  The  insertion,  however,  of  a  clause,  phrase  or 
even  a  word  may,  and  in  fact  has,  upset  the  constitu¬ 
tional  balance  of  such  legislation.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  Model  State 
Unfair  Sales  Act,  recommended  by  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Conference  Committee,  under  the  guidance 
of  its  General  Counsel  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  Esquire, 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  “This  model  bill,”  writes  Mr. 
Werne,  “is  the  only  attempt,  known  to  the  writer,  yet 
made  which  appears  to  have  recognized  the  constitu¬ 
tional  objections,  economic  obstacles  and  accounting 
difficulties  encountered  by  kindred  legislation.  Its 
adoption,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  decisions 
invalidating  or  criticizing  former  legislation,  appears 
to  be  immune  to  constitutional  attack.  The  Model  Act 
is  significant  for  its  omissions  as  well  as  its  inclu¬ 
sions.  By  excluding  certain  controversial  or  doubtful 
aspects  of  loss  leader  legislation,  it  enables  the  courts 
to  sustain  the  law  in  the  light  of  legal  precedents  and 
economic  exigencies  without  divesting  it  of  its  regula¬ 
tory  aspects.” 

After  considering  each  provision  of  the  Model  Bill 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  measure  avoids  the  use  of 
language  of  doubtful  constitutional  validity,  uncertain 
standards  and  harsh  criminal  penalties,  the  writer 
examines  the  constitutionality  of  this  type  of  legislation 
intended  to  “put  a  bottom  to  destructive  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  price  wars.”  He  concludes  that  this  form  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  price-fixing,  does  not 
violate  the  constitutional  safeguard  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  nor  is  it  an  unwarrantable 
delegation  of  legislative  nower.  It  does  not  give  rise 
to  a  presumption  of  guilt,  impute  to  an  innocent  agent 
unlawful  intent  or  generally  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce. 
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Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ua  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute" 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


^Artistic 

I^LS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


f  We  have  manufactured  viner  feeders  for 

I  over  thirty  years,  being  the  oldest  manufac- 

f  turer  of  this  type  of  machine  now  in  business. 

Our  line  of  viner  feeders  includes  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viner  Feeders  with  distributor  furnished  6'6",  8'6'', 
and  1 1 '  long  and  White  Style  Viner  Feeders,  for  the 
feeding  of  vines.  We  also  make  a  belt  style  feeder  for 
feeding  partly  threshed  vines  for  use  in  connection  with 
tandem  threshing  or  for  the  feeding  of  pods  after  they 
have  been  picked  from  the  vines. 

It  is  immaterial  which  type  of  feeder  we  sell  from  the 
viewpxjint  of  percentage  on  the  sale.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  in  a  position  to  explain  viner  feeders  to  a  packer 
without  the  thought  that  one  type  or  class  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  of  greater  profit. 

IF rite  for  an  illustrated  and  descriptive  circular 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Etlablithtd  lit! 


WTOT 


■■eorparattd  1124 


WISCONSIN 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


I 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Bean  Slicer  only  used  about  30 
hours  $500.00  D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Cider  press,  tanks,  filters  and  general  apple 
equipment.  Pumpkin  cutters,  pumps  and  other  pumpkin 
machinery.  One  water  filter  3,000  gals,  per  hour.  Reeves 
variable  speed  machine,  bottle  washer,  fillers  and  labeler.  Steam 
engines  and  boilers.  Address  Box  A-2450,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


BIDS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED  for  buildings,  machinery,  inven¬ 
tory  and  good-will  of  the  Cleveland  Kraut  &  Pickle  Co.,  located 
at  Huron,  Ohio.  Buildings  include  nearly  25,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  with  about  17,000  in  main  section  on  R.R.  siding. 
Part  frame,  balance  cement  block.  Equipment  includes  Smith 
cutters;  A-B  cooker-cooler;  Peerless  Exhauster  No.  6;  Hanson 
hand  pack  filler;  Burt  labeler;  American  Utensil  model  C  juice 
extracter;  storage  &  process  tanks;  National  Pickle  sorter; 
Howe  scales;  Conveyors;  Motors;  dozens  small  tools  &  machines. 
Cement  block  boiler  house  with  125  H.P.  boiler.  Bids  accepted 
complete  or  any  machine  or  block  or  buildings  only.  Not  bank¬ 
rupt.  Your  chance  to  acquire  established  business  at  your  own 
price.  Inspection  by  appointment.  Quick  action  necessary.  The 
Cleveland  Kraut  &  Pickle  Co.,  Huron,  Ohio. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  or  superintendent.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  full  line  of  fruits,  vegetables,  tomato 
products,  jams,  jellies.  Address  Box  B-2452,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Buck  Snipper,  practically  new;  one  Urschel 
Bean  Cutter  for  1"  and  1%”  cut  beans.  Address  Box 
A-2451,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Retort  40x60,  $60;  4  Steam  Jacketed  Copper 
Kettles  75  &  80  gallon  $85  each;  1  Kettle,  tinned,  175  gallon 
$125;  1  100  H.P.  Brickin  Boiler,  pump,  injector,  gauge,  etc.  $200; 
1  Mt.  Gilead  Steam  Evaporator  8  H.P.  $65;  1  Langsenkamp 
Pulper  $300;  4  Boutell  Apple  Peelers  $50  each.  Everything  in 
good  serviceable  shape.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  Virginia. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  lUiN^icqrjEfDi  Westminster, McL. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— VI/ASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


nx 

A  Iways  Dependable  ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

1  If 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

w 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

JR 

BOZEMAN.  MONTANA 
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Smile  Awhile 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


There  was  a  little  dachshund,  once, 

So  long  he  had  no  notion, 

How  long  it  took  to  notify 
His  tail  of  his  emotion. 

And  so  it  was  that  while  his  eyes 
Were  filled  with  woe  and  sadness. 

His  little  tail  kept  wagging  on 
Because  of  previous  gladness. 

Woman:  I  should  think  you  would  be  ashamed  to  beg  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Panhandler:  Don’t  apologize  for  it,  ma’am.  I’ve  seen  worse. 

Professor:  ’Er — er.  My  Dear,  what’s  the  meaning  of  this  vase 
of  flowers  on  the  table  today? 

Wife:  Meaning?  Why  today’s  your  wedding  anniversary. 

Professor:  Indeed!  Well,  well  do  let  me  know  when  yours  is 
so  I  may  do  the  same  for  you. 

MISSES  OUT 

Mistress:  For  the  past  week,  Jane,  I’ve  seen  the  milkman  kiss 
you  morning  and  afternoon.  I  suppose  the  butcher’s  boy  does 
the  same? 

Maid:  Oh,  no,  mum!  He  only  calls  once. 

Son:  Dad,  what  was  your  greatest  ambition  when  you  were 
a  kid? 

Dad:  To  wear  long  pants.  And  I’ve  had  my  wish.  If  there’s 
anybody  in  this  country  who  wears  his  pants  longer  than  I 
do,  I’d  like  to  meet  him. 


Mistress:  How  can  you  tell  when  your  iron  is  too  hot? 
Maid:  It’s  easy.  The  clothes  always  begin  to  burn 
turn  brown. 


and 


Jones  (calling  Smith  over  the  telephone) — Can’t  you  come 
over  tonight? 

Smith  (answering  Jones) — I  can’t,  I’m  washing  my  B.V.D.’s. 
Just  here  the  operator  accommodatingly  remarked:  “I’m  ring¬ 
ing  them.” 

TENDERFEET 

The  explorer,  back  from  a  long  and  hazardous  journey,  was 
being  entertained  at  a  tea.  An  elderly  lady,  who  had  asked 
him  10,000  questions,  was  still  holding  forth. 

“And  what  other  hardships  did  you  have?”  she  squeaked. 

“Well,  madam,”  answered  the  explorer,  “one  day  I  ate  the 
soles  out  of  my  boots.” 

“My,  my,”  exclaimed  the  dear  old  lady,  “and  did  you  do  that 
because  you  were  hungry?” 

“Oh,  no,”  snapped  the  explorer.  “You  see,  I’m  just  nuts 
abc  :t  going  barefoot,  and  I  wanted  to  have  a  good  excuse!” 

SPEAK  UP 

r  le  (answering  phone) :  Hello.  Nellie  speaking;  who  is  this? 
H'’:  Ludwig,  sweetheart. 

^’le:  Who?  I  can’t  understand  you. 

:  Ludwig — L  for  Larry,  U  for  Ulrich,  D  for  Dick,  W  for 
M  iam,  I  for  Isador,  G  for  George, 
c  e:  But,  dearest,  just  which  of  the  six  are  you? 

story  is  told  of  a  man  giving  his  farewell  to  Mark  Twain. 
Or  when  Mark  was  going  away,  I  said,  “Goodbye,  Mark,  may 
G(  be  with  you  always.” 

drawlingly  replied,  “I  hope  he  will,  but  I  hope  too,  that  he 
Jn.  find  some  leisure  moments  to  take  care  of  you.” 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  N ickel, Monel  Metal. 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  orKanization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y  our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

867  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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—  it’s  the  first  big  event  in  the  brand 
new  Dei  Monte  advertising  program  that 
runs  aii  season  iong 

—  a  program  that  is  50%  larger  than 
last  year’s  big  Del  Monte  campaign 

—  with  more  "take  -’em  -  off  -  the  -  shelf" 
merchandising  power  than  any  Del  Monte 
sales  plan  you’ve  ever  seen! 

Remember  the  ’39  Del  Monte  “Round-Up”? 

So  successful  —  so  colorful  —  used  by  so  many 
grocers  last  fall  —  we  had  to  repeat  it! 

The  whole  works!  Big  “Round-Up”  color 
pages  in  American  Weekly,  This  Week  Maga¬ 
zine,  other  big  Sunday  newspaper  supple- 
ments!  Eye-catching  billboard  posters  in  250 
selected  markets!  New  “Round-Up”  store  ma¬ 
terial —  free! 

And  that’s  just  a  start.  Watch  for  what  fol¬ 
lows!  There’s  big  news  on  Del  Monte  this  year! 
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HE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tv.<ie  Much  Better — Market  Danger  Realized 
by  Most  Buyers — A  little  Firmness  by  Can- 
ncrs  Would  Develop  That  Quickly — Tomato 
Prices  Advancing — Corn  Very  Firm — 

Peas  Also 

THE  MARKET — The  tone  of  the 
canned  foods  market  is  decidedly 
better  this  week  than  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  Buyers  are  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  canned  foods  of 
all  kinds  are  good  property,  and 
that  their  inventories  are  light. 
They  see,  too,  that  Government 
buying  of  canned  foods — heavy  in 
tomatoes,  baked  beans,  milk, 
salmon  and  many  other  items — 
may  shove  prices  up  and  catch 
them  without  supplies.  And  they 
see,  too,  that  packs  are  not  going 
to  be  burdensome,  if  in  fact  some 
are  not  decidedly  short.  They  know 
the  market,  and  its  dangers  to 
them  because  they  have  waited  too 
long  in  their  buying.  There  is  a  lot 
of  quiet  buying  to  cover.  That  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  times : 
calmer  after  canner  reports  that 
sales  and  shipments  are  far  above 
any  previous  month  in  their  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  melting  reserves, 
called  carry-over,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  stocks  on  hand,  show  this  to  be 
true.  Yet  when  the  market 
reporter  calls  the  reply  is  invari¬ 
ably  nothing  doing,  and  business 
deadly  dull,  and  that  goes  for  the 
canners  who  are  the  sellers  as  well 
ar;  for  the  brokers,  and  for  the  dis- 
ti  ibutors,  the  latter  of  whom,  how- 
e'  ir,  make  no  secret  that  they  are 
\  ry  busy  supplying  the  retail  out- 
le  s.  And  the  retailers,  all  of  whom 
h.  v'e  little  or  no  reserve  stocks, 
r.  >st  of  them  nothing  but  the  few 
c  IS  on  the  shelves  because  they 
1  ve  been  able  to  get  a  case  or  two 
wanted,  are  becoming  nervous 
a  they  see  their  trade  mounting, 
1  J  business  improving  every  day. 
1  e  canners  are  selling,  too  many 
<  them  at  or  below  cost,  and  when 
1  -  break  comes,  as  come  it  must, 
i  our  army  and  defense  increase. 


and  the  plants  which  turn  out  the 
needed  war  supplies  add  to  their 
capacities  and  especially  to  the 
number  of  employes,  distributors 
will  panic  and  there  will  be  a  sud¬ 
den  upward  rush  of  prices — but 
the  canners  will  be  without  goods 
to  sell.  And  that  will  cause  prices 
to  jump  still  higher.  This  winter 
will,  most  assuredly,  see  a  very 
active  market  for  any  canned  foods 
that  can  be  found.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  offing  that  would  indicate 
a  cessation  of  this  increasing  em¬ 
ployment;  and  you  can’t  continue 
to  have  a  steady  monthly  retail 
movement  7  per  cent  better  than 
the  preceding  month,  without  com¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  supplies  some¬ 
time. 

TOMATOES — The  weakness  in  the 
market  is  in  canned  tomatoes,  but 
even  there  prices  are  advancing. 
For  instance,  the  latest  weekly  cir¬ 
cular  of  a  well-known  county 
broker,  quotes  tomatoes  as  follows ; 
Is,  36  cents;  2s,  531/2  to  55  cents; 
21/2S,  75  cents;  10s,  $2.35  to  $2.40, 
all  for  standards  of  course.  A  well- 
known  City  canner  quotes  the  same 
items  at  not  less  than  5  cents  per 
dozen  higher,  and  on  some  much 
more.  A  well-known  Pennsylvania 
canner,  who  deals  largely  in  the 
Baltimore  market,  quotes  this 
quality  at:  2s,  671/2  to  70  cents; 
21/2S,  90  cents ;  10s,  $3.20,  all  how¬ 
ever  packed  with  salt,  and  good 
standard.  From  out  in  Chicago,  a 
previously  notoriously  low  quoter 
on  all  goods,  quotes  standard  Is, 
40  cents ;  2s,  60  to  621/2  cents ;  21/2S, 
80  to  85  cents;  10s,  $2.50.  This 
same  Chicago  broker  quotes  extra 
standards:  Is,  45  cents;  2s,  67  to 
70  cents;  21/2S,  871/2  to  95  cents, 
and  10s,  $2.85.  On  Fancy  the  Is 
are  50  cents;  2s,  90  cents;  21/2S, 
$1.25,  and  10s,  $3.75.  And  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  tomato  can¬ 
ner  cannot  get  these  better  prices — 
or  is  there?  We’d  like  to  know, 
and  there  are  other  interested 
parties  who  want  to  know  this,  too. 

They  introduced  a  new  departure 
in  tomato  crop  gathering,  down  the 


’Shore  during  the  more  or  less 
deluge  when  the  fields  were  fiooded. 
The  crop  was  ready — and  travellers 
down  there  said  there  were  plenty 
of  tomatoes — but  the  ripe  ones 
were  rotting  in  the  water,  and  the 
cold  which  accompanied  the  deluge 
prevented  proper  coloring  up  of  the 
others,  and  killed  lots  of  small 
tomatoes.  So  the  growers,  and 
canners  got  out  their  old  sleds,  like 
they  use  in  the  mountains  to  carry 
rocks,  etc.,  manned  them  with 
colored  boys,  and  they  dragged  the 
baskets,  picked  by  pickers  in  gum- 
boots,  to  the  road  to  load.  Other 
colored  boys  carried  out  two  bas¬ 
kets  at  a  time  to  get  the  tomatoes 
to  the  trucks  or  wagons.  And  if 
the  tomatoes  were  like  the  ones  we 
saw,  in  plenty  they  were  expensive 
to  the  canner  at  any  price,  because 
they  were  ribbed  over  with  heavy 
tracings,  like  glasses  encased  in 
silver  filigree,  and  on  the  under  side 
showed  large  scalds  or  blotches, 
which  had  to  be  cut  out.  The  work 
of  trimming,  and  the  impossibility 
of  making  anywhere  near  a  good 
standard  out  of  such  tomatoes 
made  us  think  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  let  the  tomatoes 
rot  in  the  mud. 

CORN — The  reports  we  give  you 
elsewhere  show  that  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  normal  yields  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
experienced  men  that  the  pack 
must  prove  short.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canner  we  quote  above  heads 
his  list  with  this:  “Whole  Beans, 
Succotash,  Corn,  and  Peas  with 
Carrots  withdrawn,  except  as 
noted.”  And  that  refers  to  a  heavy 
load  of  what  is  now  termed  a 
“back-log,”  which  must  be  taken 
care  of  with  danger  of  pro  rating. 

BEANS — At  last  the  stringless 
bean  market  is  waking  up  to  the 
rather  serious  condition  of  that 
pack.  Nearly  everywhere  the  crop 
and  pack  was  a  real  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  so  prices  are  advancing, 
but  only  just  starting.  Canners 
generally  have  advanced  standard 
cuts  to  671/2  cents,  but  some 
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brokers’  circulars,  and  some  can- 
ners,  continue  to  quote  60  to  62^2 
cents.  This  last  figure,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  the  bottom.  Next  week  it 
ought  to  be  higher. 

PEAS — The  fact  that  the  selling 
and  shipments  of  canned  peas  have 
been  unusually  heavy,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  put  on  this  Fall  and  Winter, 
seems  to  be  holding  the  canned  pea 
market  against  the  onslaught  that 
might  have  been  expected  from 
price  cutters  when  the  total  pack 
was  announced.  This  section  is  not 
worried  about  the  peas  they  still 
own ;  they  need  them  for  their 
regular  trade  and  prices  are 
optional.  Nor  is  any  other  section 
worried  about  moving  all  they  have 
to  sell.  More  canners  are  coming 
to  the  support  of  the  Advertising 
Committee,  as  in  self-respect  they 
are  bound  to  do,  and  this  item  will 
be  marketed  intelligently. 

A  canner’s  price  list  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  dated  September  3rd,  shows 
the  following  quotations;  all  2s 
in  cans:  Fancy  Is,  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
Extra  Standards,  Is,  $1.20  to 
$1.25;  Fancy  2s,  $1.30  to  $1.35; 
Extra  Standard  2s,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ; 
Fancy  3s,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  Extra 
Standard  4s,  85  to  90  cents,  all  for 
Alaskas. 

In  sweets,  in  No.  2  cans.  Stan¬ 
dard  Is,  $1.00;  Fancy  2s,  $1.25; 
Top  Extra  Standards,  $1.15 ;  Fancy 
3s,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  Extra  Standard 
3s,  $1.05;  Fancy  4s,  $1.10;  Extra 
Standard  4s,  95  cents  to  $1 ;  Stan¬ 
dard  4s,  85  cents;  Extra  Standard 
5s,  90  cents.  Standard  5s,  85  cents. 

That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
Wisconsin  canned  pea  market  as 
we  go  to  press.  And  incidentally 
we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  reports. 
There  were  always  some  canners 
who  helped  keep  us  informed,  but 
is  there  any  reason  why  all  canners 
cannot  interest  themselves  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  own  market,  and  wel¬ 
fare,  by  replacing  truth  instead  of 
the  rumors  which  get  too  wide 
circulation  ?  Let’s  have  more  of  it. 

The  following  market  reports 
give  you  a  true  picture  of  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  market  in  other  cities 
and  localities,  and  you  should  read 
them  carefully. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Steady  to  Strong  —  Corn  Gaining — Ten’s 
Promise  to  be  Scarce — Distributors’  Stocks 
Incomplete  —  Still  Neglecting  Tomatoes  — 
Fairly  Brisk  Movement  of  Peas  —  Beans 
Moving  —  Buying  Sweet  Potatoes  —  Good 
Domestic  and  Export  Demand  for  Salmon 
— Fruits  Selling  Fairly  Well — Heavy  Demand 

for  Grapefruit — Blueberries  Firmer. 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

New  York,  September,  6,  1940 

THE  SITUATION — The  Labor  Day 
holiday,  which  marks  the  turning 
point  (theoretically)  from  summer 
dullness  to  Fall  briskness  in  canned 
foods  trading,  tended  to  slow  down 
the  tempo  of  the  market  somewhat 
this  week.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
situation  appears  to  be  steady  to 
strong,  and  the  market  is  tighten¬ 
ing  as  unexpected  shortages  develop 
here  and  there  as  canners  complete 
their  shipments  against  new  pack 
orders.  The  corn  market  continues 
strengthening,  salmon  rules  firm, 
eastern  fruits  are  generally  doing 
well,  and  lO’s  of  all  descriptions  are 
showing  a  better  tone  as  increased 
Government  buying  makes  it  clear 
that  the  supply  of  “gallons”  for 
regular  trade  channels  will  be  sub¬ 
normal  this  season. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors’ 
stocks  and  assortments  of  canned 
foods  are  by  no  means  complete, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
wholesale  grocers  are  still  disposed 
to  hold  down  inventories,  the  out¬ 
look  favors  a  steadily  widening 
demand  for  prompt  shipment  goods 
over  the  next  two  months.  Some  of 
the  chains  are  beginning  to  buy 
more  heavily,  and  the  same  holds 
true  with  respect  to  many  super¬ 
market  operators,  particularly 
those  with  multiple-unit  groups.  In 
the  export  division,  continued  good 
buying  of  salmon  for  export  is 
anticipated. 

TOMATOES  —  Buyers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  a  little  more  interest 
in  new  pack  southern  tomatoes, 
but  they  have  not  yet  really  taken 
hold  of  the  market  in  a  large  way. 
Because  of  low  prices  quoted  by 
packers  for  limited  lots  of  prompt 
shipment  goods,  the  price  basis  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  conditions 
warrant  general  improvement  in 
that  respect.  In  other  sections  of 


the  country,  tomato  canners  seems 
to  have  encountered  the  same  bear¬ 
ishness  in  buyers’  views  as  has  been 
true  in  the  East.  Standard  toma¬ 
toes  from  midwestern  canners  have 
been  sold  on  a  delivered  basis  into 
Chicago  below  65  cents  per  dozen, 
with  2V2S  at  87V2-90  cents,  same 
basis. 

CORN  —  The  market  is  working 
upwards,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
other  packing  areas.  Midwest  can¬ 
ners  have  worked  standards  up  to 
a  621/2-65  cents  basis,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory,  it  is  reported,  and  the  market 
in  the  East  is  working  toward  the 
same  level,  although  621/2  cents 
will  buy  goods,  it  is  said.  Fancy 
corn  seems  generally  held  at  mini- 
mums  of  85  cents,  cannery,  with 
the  trade  looking  for  a  90  cent  mar¬ 
ket  on  some  lines. 

PEAS  —  Movement  of  new  pack 
peas  has  been  fairly  brisk  during 
the  past  week.  Midwestern  packers 
are  reported  getting  80  to  85  cents 
for  standards,  f.  o.  b.  canneries, 
and  the  eastern  market  is  generally 
held  at  an  inside  of  75  cents  for 
standard  Alaskas,  with  scattered 
offerings  at  21/0  cents  under  that 
figure.  Fancy  peas  are  meeting 
with  a  good  call  on  the  part  of 
private  label  distributors,  with 
goods  generally  selling  strictly  on 
sample. 

BEANS  —  Stringless  beans  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  in  a  fair  way,  and  the 
market  is  holding  in  good  shape. 
Standard  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans 
hold  at  a  range  of  62V2-65  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  extra  stan¬ 
dards  at  67y2-70  cents.  Fancy 
range  82i/>  to  85  cents  on  2s.  Prices 
on  10s  of  all  descriptions  are  firm¬ 
ing  up,  as  offerings  become  more 
limited. 

SWEET  POTATOES  —  New  Pack 
southern  sweet  potatoes,  prompt 
shipment,  have  sold  in  a  limited 
way  into  this  market,  canners  quot¬ 
ing  fancy  vacuum  pack  at  85  cents 
for  squat  3s,  with  fancy  syrup  pack 
at  75  cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  21/2S, 
and  $3.25  for  10s,  while  fancy  solid 
pack  command  90  cents  on  2%s  and 
$3.00  on  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  Virginia 
and  Maryland  canneries. 

SALMON — Reports  from  Seattle 
indicate  continued  firmness  in  sal¬ 
mon,  with  the  market  ruling  strong 
on  the  basis  of  recently  -  named 
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(iiening  prices.  Export  inquiry 
i  >r  both  reds  and  pinks  is  reported, 
i.  id  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
e  both  of  these  grades  move  up  a 
\  3g  if  foreign  buying  holds  at 
i  icent  levels.  No  price  changes 
.  ere  reported  this  week,  however. 

SARDINES — No  new  developments 
are  reported  this  week.  Both 
Jlaine  and  California  packs  are 
holding  firm,  with  supplies  of  the 
former  still  short.  Jobbers  are 
adding  to  their  inventories  in  a 
small  way,  it  is  reported. 

OTHER  FISH — Routine  inquiry  is 
reported  on  shrimp,  crabmeat,  and 
tuna  and  prices  are  without  change. 
The  latter  product,  however,  is 
strong,  reflecting  recent  advances 
in  prices  on  the  imported. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Distribu¬ 
tors,  who  have  bought  sparingly 
from  the  new  packs,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  cling  peaches  and 
Bartlett  pears,  are  beginning  to 
study  the  market  position  more 
closely,  with  a  view  toward  cover¬ 
ing  to  a  moderate  extent  on  their 
private  label  requirements.  Reports 
of  shading  on  cling  peaches  still 
tend  to  undermine  market  confi¬ 
dence  insofar  as  this  item  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
line  seems  to  be  in  good  shape. 
Pears  have  sold  well  at  the  opening 
cherries  and  apricots  rule  steady  to 
firm,  and  fruits-for-salad  are  well 
maintained.  The  easiness  which 
developed  in  fruit  cocktail  with  the 
recent  advent  of  the  so-called 
“special  choice”  grade  seems  to 
have  subsided  somewhat. 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  —  Florida 
grapefruit  sections  are  moving  in 
increased  volume,  the  growing 
shortage  of  juices  in  canners’  hands 
s  imulating  demand  for  sections. 
I  rompt  shipment  fancy  Florida 
i  »ods  are  held  at  45  cents  for 
'  ounce  size,  70  cents  for  300s,  85 
(  nts  for  2s,  and  $2.75  for  5s. 
ixas  canners  are  also  reported 
ell  sold  up  on  juices,  and  are 
'  aiding  sections  on  the  same  basis 
;  Florida. 

BLUEBERRIES  FIRMER — With  the 
e  pack  of  blueberries  in  Maine 
inning  behind  expectations,  the 
arket  for  10s  has  been  advanced 
$7.50,  factory,  on  the  small  lots 


still  offering.  This  is  50  cents  over 
the  figure  at  which  business  was 
done  a  few  weeks  back  when  can¬ 
ners  opened  up  the  market. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

The  Weather  a  Market  Factor — Demand  for 
Corn,  Some  Canners  Withdrawn — August 
Tomato  Pack  Lightest  in  Years — Pea  Move¬ 
ment  Encouraging  —  Trade  Yelling  for 
Beets — Awaiting  Futures  Fruit  Deliveries — 
Fruits  Generally  Firm — ^The  Great  Interstate 
'  Grocery  Chain  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.,  6,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  weather 
is  playing  a  most  prominent  part 
in  the  market  these  days.  Reports 
from  various  sections  are  in  the 
main  unfavorable  and  particularly 
is  that  true  of  corn,  tomatoes,  and 
green  beans.  Even  beets  have  been 
hurt  by  continued  rain  and  cool 
weather. 

August  volume  was  not  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  but  optimism  rules  and 
the  opinion  persists  that  heavier 
buying  with  better  prices  will  soon 
prevail. 

CORN — The  Country  Gentleman 
variety  throughout  the  surround¬ 
ing  states  promises  to  be  a  small 
pack.  No.  2  fancy  cream  style 
Country  Gentleman  has  been 
wanted  but  most  canners  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  and  those 
who  do  quote,  ask  95c  to  $1.00. 
No.  2  fancy  whole  kernel  Country 
Gentleman  is  likewise  firm  at  $1.00, 
factory. 

All  yellow  corn  is  in  good  posi¬ 
tion.  Some  No.  2  extra  standard 
cream  style  is  available  at  72i/2C, 
factory,  but  most  sellers  are  hold¬ 
ing  at  2V^c  to  5c  more.  Fancy 
whole  kernel  yellow  is  strong  at 
95c  to  $1.00. 

No.  10  tin  corn  has  been  wanted, 
but  canners’  ideas  have  advanced 
and  buyers  seem  reluctant  to  follow 
the  upward  trend. 

A  wide  variance  of  quotations  is 
noted  on  No.  2  standard  white  corn 
with  a  range  of  65c  up. 

TOMATOES — The  August  pack  in 
Indiana  was  one  of  the  lightest  in 
recent  years.  With  favorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  during  the  present 
month,  the  concensus  of  opinion  is 


that  Indiana  will  pack  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  80  per  cent  of  1939. 

There  has  not  been  any  real  buy¬ 
ing  as  yet.  Many  bids  covering 
Government  requirements  as  well 
as  institutional  wants  has  been  the 
feature.  The  regular  jobbing  trade 
has  not  “stepped  in.”  Some  quota¬ 
tions  that  were  noted  are : 

Standard :  No.  2  tin  Indiana, 
62V2C;  No.  21/2  tin  Indiana,  821/2C, 
and  No.  10  tin  Indiana,  $2.60. 
Extra  Standard:  No.  2  tin  Indiana, 
72V2C;  No.  21/2  tin  Indiana,  90c, 
and  No.  10  tin  Indiana,  $2.75. 
These  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  It  has  been 
difficult  to  pack  proper  mold  count 
puree  because  of  so  many  cracked 
tomatoes,  due  to  the  continued  wet 
weather.  No.  10  fancy  tomato 
puree  of  1.045  specific  gravity  is 
available  at  $2.75,  Indiana  factory. 
No.  1  fancy  puree  is  quoted  at  40c 
to  42I/2C,  factory. 

Some  tomato  juice  business  in 
No.  10  tins  has  been  recorded  at 
$2.70  delivered  Chicago,  along  with 
the  No.  2  tall  or  24-oz.  at  70c 
delivered. 

Catsup  and  chili  sauce  have  been 
in  limited  request. 

PEAS — The  movement  in  distribu¬ 
tive  channels  continues  encourag¬ 
ing.  The  first  rush  of  shipping  is 
over  but  fill-in  orders  and  repeat 
business  is  coming  in  nicely. 

The  market  is  steady  with  No.  2 
standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  firm 
at  72i/4c  to  75c,  Wisconsin. 

Holders  of  No.  10  tin  peas  are 
quite  firm  in  their  ideas,  and  feel 
that  with  the  defense  program, 
more  peas  will  be  needed  in  that 
size  container. 

Some  quotations  are:  No.  1  tin 
fancy  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas,  90c ; 
No.  1  tin  fancy  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas, 
75c;  No.  1  tin  standard  No.  3  sieve 
Alaskas,  60c ;  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2 
sieve  Alaskas,  $1.20;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas, 
85c,  and  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
No.  5  sieve  Sweets,  85c,  f.  0.  b. 
Wisconsin. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  few 
Wisconsin  canners  who  sold  wax 
beans  for  futures,  have  announced 
a  very  small  delivery.  Green  beans 
are  strong  and  the  fancy  grades, 
both  whole  and  small  cuts,  com- 
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mand  full  lists.  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  are  quoted  at  72V2C 
and  75s,  factory,  along  with  No.  10 
tins  at  $3.25,  factory. 

BEETS — The  pack  has  been  held 
back  due  to  continued  wet  weather, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  growers  to  enter  the  fields  and 
dig  the  beets.  The  trade  are 
clamoring  for  shipments  but  it  will 
probably  be  another  week  or  two 
before  the  canners  can  make  any 
real  deliveries.  Meanwhile,  the 
market  is  more  than  firm. 

CALFORNIA  FRUITS — Chicago  dis¬ 
tributors  are  more  anxious  to  re¬ 
ceive  deliveries  against  future  pur¬ 
chases  than  to  enter  into  new 
orders.  The  market  on  cling 
peaches  has  firmed  up  some  and 
one  does  not  hear  quotations  now 
at  less  than  $1.10  to  $1.15  for  No. 
21/2  standards  and  $1.20  to  $1.25 
for  No.  10  choice.  No.  10  tin 
cling  peaches  are  also  cleaning  up 
and  have  advanced  some  25c  per 
dozen  over  the  low. 

Apricots  and  the  balance  of  the 
fruit  line  has  been  in  routine  call 
during  the  week  under  review. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Pear 
deliveries  have  been  rolling  in  and 
the  trade  pronounce  the  quality 
most  excellent.  Prices  continue 
strong  with  the  larger  operators 
withdrawn  on  the  fancy  and  choice 
grades. 

Berries  and  Oregon  prunes  have 
been  slow  of  sale  lately. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  low  price  on  segments  of 
85c,  Florida,  has  stirred  up  some 
greater  volume  here.  All  juices 
are  scarce  and  high  and  as  a  result, 
limited  trading  has  ruled. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Buyers 
are  keeping  a  sharp  eye  open  on 
this  line.  Steady  prices  rule  and 
some  fair  volume  has  been  recorded 
at  around  $3.00  for  No.  10  tin 
applesauce  as  well  as  apples,  f .  0.  b. 
New  York  factory.  No.  2  fancy 
applesauce  is  quoted  from  up. 

R.s.p.  CHERRIES  —  There  is  no 
pressure  to  sell.  Michigan  canners 
apparently  are  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  unsold  balance  of  their 
packs  will  move  into  consumption 
at  present  prices  of  $4.75  to  $5.00 
on  No.  10s  and  $1.00  to  $1.05  on 


No.  2s,  but  one  Michigan  interest 
has  been  under-quoting  these  prices 
considerably. 

FISH — No.  1  Pink  Salmon  is  firm 
and  the  local  trade  are  anticipating 
wants  on  the  basis  of  opening. 
Shrimp  prices  have  advanced  as 
raw  stock  has  become  scarce  on  the 
Gulf  and  now  command  higher 
levels.  Tuna  and  sardines  have  not 
been  offered  freely. 

THE  GROCERY  OCTOPUS — Readers 
of  this  column  will  recall  the  sev¬ 
eral  references  that  were  made 
some  two  months  back  regarding 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that 
conducted  a  hearing.  That  com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  seven.  Four 
of  the  seven  voted  against  recom¬ 
mending  the  bill. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  in¬ 
dependent  business  man  in  the 
Congressional  districts  of  those 
four  members  will  see  to  it  that 
these  men  are  not  returned  to  Con¬ 
gress  next  November.  By  their 
votes  they  make  it  possible  to  put 
out  of  business  several  of  their  local 
and  independent  business  firms,  not 
only  retail  grocers  but  retailers  in 
other  lines  as  well  as  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Canning  Ending — Satisfactory  on  all  Points 
Except  Prices — Peach  Pack  Short  of  Ex¬ 
pectations  —  Peach  Prices  Upping  —  Sliced 
Peaches  Short — Withdrawls  on  Apricots — 
Varying  Prune  Prices — Heavy  Sales  Against 

New  Packed  Tomatoes — Beans  Wanted. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Sept.,  15,  1940. 

ENDING — Canners  are  going  into 
the  last  lap  of  the  packing  season 
with  peaches  behind  them,  pears 
nearing  a  peak  and  only  tomatoes 
remaining  to  be  handled  in  volume. 
This  week  witnessed  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  operations  on  tomatoes  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  district, 
where  the  fancy  pack  is  made, 
although  packing  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time  in  other 
districts.  Summing  up  the  season 
to  date,  representative  canners 
describe  it  as  having  been  satis¬ 
factory  from  almost  every  stand¬ 
point,  except  one.  That,  of  course, 
has  been  the  failure  to  name  and 


maintain  prices  in  keeping  with 
costs.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  peaches,  with  large  quanti¬ 
ties  disposed  of  at  no  more  than 
actual  cost.  Inadequate  financing 
is  blamed  for  this  early  selling  at 
low  lists,  canners  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  sacrifice  their  early  packs 
to  secure  funds  for  the  payment  of 
labor,  fruit  and  supplies.  The  feel¬ 
ing  is  general  that  packs  could  have 
easily  been  moved  at  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  had  they  been  properly 
financed. 

PEACHES — Under  date  of  August 
30th  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  issued 
a  market  bulletin  to  representa¬ 
tives,  announcing  some  advances 
on  cling  peaches  and  outlining  the 
situation  on  this  fruit.  This  bulle¬ 
tin  dovetails  in  perfectly  with  the 
reports  of  other  canners  and  is 
valuable  as  an  accurate,  up-to-the- 
minute  summary.  It  reads:  “In 
effect,  the  curtain  has  been  rung 
down  on  the  1940  cling  peach  pack¬ 
ing  season.  While  figures  on  the 
total  pack  are  not  presently  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
final  pack  will  be  considerably 
under  the  earlier  estimates.  This 
is  brought  about  by  a  quick,  short 
season  resulting  in  many  canners’ 
inability  to  handle  their  tonnage 
in  a  normal  way  creating  consider¬ 
able  loss  in  tonnage,  and  the  fact 
that  the  tonnage  earlier  estimated 
did  not  live  up  to  expectations. 
Sales  in  the  industry  have  been 
very  heavy,  with  many  canners 
now  sold  out  on  major  items  and 
numerous  items  in  short  supply. 
This  is  made  quite  evident  by  the 
trading  by  the  canners.  As  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years  past, 
regardless  of  total  production, 
sliced  peaches  are  again  short.” 

Changes  in  prices  upward  were 
made  on  fifteen  items  in  the  Hunt 
Brothers  list,  for  shipment  to 

December  31st.  The  new  prices, 
all  for  yellow  cling  peaches,  are: 
No.  21/2  fancy  Mammoth  halves, 
$1.35;  No.  21/2  choice  Mammoth 
halves,  $1.25;  No.  10  solid  pack  pie 
halves,  $3.50;  No.  2V2  fancy  sliced, 
$1.321/4 ;  No.  21/2  choice  sliced, 

$1.221/4 ;  No.  21/4  standard  sliced, 
$1.121/4 ;  No.  21^  seconds  sliced, 

$1.0714 ;  No.  21/4  water  sliced, 

$1.021/4 ;  No.  10  fancy  sliced,  $4.35 ; 
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'To.  10  choice  sliced,  $4.10;  No.  10 
standard  sliced,  $3.70;  No.  1  tall 
■  ancy  sliced,  87 cents.  No.  1  tall 
hoice  sliced,  821^  cents;  No.  1  tall 
4andard  sliced,  75  cents,  and  8- 
ounce  choice  sliced,  52 cents. 

The  feature  of  the  situation  that 
lias  developed  on  cling  peaches  has 
been  the  shortage  on  sliced.  This 
IS  true  of  all  sizes  and  grades,  but 
much  of  the  trading  among  can- 
ners  during  the  week  has  been  on 
No.  10s.  It  takes  time  to  slice 
peaches  and  with  the  crop  ripening 
within  such  a  short  time,  canners 
got  the  fruit  into  the  cans  the 
quickest  way. 

APRICOTS  —  While  peaches  have 
been  in  the  market  limelight  of 
late,  other  fruits  have  not  been 
neglected.  Stocks  of  apricots  are 
badly  broken  and  withdrawals  are 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Prices 
are  firm  throughout  the  list,  with 
little  pressure  to  sell.  Pears  are 
moving  at  opening  lists,  with  many 
requests  for  early  deliveries  of  new 
pack,  suggesting  that  spot  stocks 
in  wholesale  and  retail  hands  are 
limited. 


PRUNES  —  Prunes  of  Pacific 
Northwest  pack  are  selling  in  a 
wide  range  of  prices.  It  is  possible 
to  buy  No.  21/2S  at  $1.12i/2>  but 
offerings  are  also  moving  at 
$1,271/^.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
quality.  The  crop  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  very  light  this  season  and 
growers  are  being  paid  $35  a  ton 
for  fruit,  against  $17.50  a  ton  last 
year.  In  other  districts  the  crop  is 
larger,  but  the  fruit  not  considered 
as  good  for  canning.  Fruit  from 
these  districts  is  offered  by  canners 
at  $1,121/2,  $1,171/2  and  $1.20. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomato  packing  is 
getting  under  way  in  California, 
along  with  an  improved  demand. 
Sales  against  the  new  pack  have 
been  quite  heavy  and  several  fairly 
large  operators  have  withdrawn 
offerings  until  output  catches  up 
with  orders  that  have  been  booked. 
With  the  Army  inviting  bids  for 
240,000  cases,  and  with  a  lot  of 
inquiries  for  catsup,  prospects  for 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  are 
looking  up. 

BEANS  —  Stringless  beans  that 
seemed  in  the  doldrums  but  a  short 


time  ago  are  looking  up  and  quota¬ 
tions  that  seemed  to  represent 
wishful  thinking  are  now  the  usual 
run.  The  markets  are  being  combed 
for  beans  that  might  fit  into  buy¬ 
ing  for  Army  requirements. 

APPLES — Several  canners  have 
given  up  the  packing  of  apples  in 
this  territory  on  the  grounds  that 
operations  were  too  often  without 
profit.  The  market  seems  fairly 
steady  at  $3.25  for  fancy  heavy 
pack. 

COCKTAIL  —  Fruit  cocktail  has 
been  selling  heavily  of  late,  with 
buyers  apparently  confident  that 
they  secured  real  bargains  at  some 
of  the  early  prices.  Some  are  al¬ 
ready  back  in  the  market  and  pay¬ 
ing  higher  prices.  The  short  season 
on  cling  peaches  resulted  in  a 
rather  smaller  pack  of  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  than  had  been  planned.  Choice 
No.  21/2  is  firm  at  $1.60,  with  fancy 
at  $1.75. 

INCORPORATED 

The  American  Sardine  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Fairfield,  Calif., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  by  J.  V. 
Giaconi,  L.  Berntsen  and  Nick  Pericich. 


JJI'  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma- 
chinery  — ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 

You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 

I  The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

\  One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


PRORTABLE  PUMPKIN  PACKIN6 
with  Indiana  Pumpkin  Wilters 


•  The  Indiana  Pumpkin  System  makes  pumpkin  packing  profitable.  It 
permits  the  handling  of  large  volume  at  a  lower  labor  cost.  Incidentally 
it  obtains  a  fine  quality  of  pack  of  rich  golden  color.  The  Indiana  Con¬ 
tinuous  Pumpkin  Wilter  is  the  heart  of  the  system.  It  uses  90%  less  steam 
than  other  methods  and  operating  at  full  efficiency  will  produce  7  tons  of 
average  pumpkin  per  hour.  Two  wilters  can  be  operated  without  other 
additional  equipment.  See  illustration  above.  Write  for  full  details. 

Complete  Equipment  For  Tomato  Products  and  Pumpkin. 

Consult  your  Langsenkamp  Catalog  or  write  For  copy. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

No  Settlement  of  the  Shrimp  Fishermen’s 
Strike — No  Room  for  High  Prices — Failure 

of  Prices  Cutting — Oyster  Season  Open 

Mobile  Ala.,  September  5,  1940. 

NO  AGREEMENT  IN  PRICE  OF 
SHRIMP  REACHED  YET — We  are  now 
going  into  the  second  week  of  idle¬ 
ness  for  the  Biloxi,  Miss.,  sea  food 
canneries,  caused  by  the  Gulf  Coast 
Fishermen  and  Oystermen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  demanding  $7.50  per  barrel 
for  shrimp,  and  the  factories  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price,  as  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  factories  are  paying  the  fisher¬ 
men  only  $6.50  per  barrel,  and 
Biloxi  canners  claim  they  could  not 
compete  in  price  with  Louisiana 
canners  if  they  paid  a  higher  price 
for  their  raw  material. 

It  is  understood  that  a  meeting 
was  held  by  the  Union  in  Biloxi  last 
Wednesday  and  it  was  voted  to 
insist  on  their  demand  of  $7.50  per 
barrel.  In  the  meantime  the 
shrimp  factories  in  Louisiana  that 
are  operating  are  running  full 
time,  as  also  the  one  factory  in 
Alabama  that  is  operating  and  all 
seem  to  be  getting  all  the  shrimp 
they  want. 

Shrimp  are  very  plentiful  on  the 
coasts  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  and  the  raw  headless 
shrimp  dealers  in  Biloxi  that  are 
operating  have  been  forced  to  limit 
their  boats  to  a  few  barrels  each 
day  because  they  could  not  handle 
the  large  quantity  that  the  boats 
were  bringing  them.  Therefore, 
it  looks  like  the  factories  in  Biloxi 
are  losing  the  best  part  of  the 
shrimp  canning  season. 

Whether  the  Biloxi  canners  meet 
the  price  asked  by  the  union  or  not, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  canned  shrimp 
market  will  not  stand  any  fancy 
prices  for  shrimp  at  this  time, 
partly  because  of  the  unsettled 
business  conditions  all  over  the 
World,  and  then,  too,  of  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  carry-over  stock  from  last 
season’s  pack  at  bargain  prices, 
which  always  serves  to  unsteady 
the  market  to  some  extent. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  large  volumes  of 
business  can  be  booked  at  the  pres¬ 


ent  quoted  price  of  the  new  pack, 
which  ranges  from  $1.05  to  $1.15 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small  and  the 
other  sizes  in  proportion. 

The  buying  of  all  food  commodi¬ 
ties  at  present  is  being  done  more 
or  less  in  a  hand  to  mouth  manner, 
and  when  this  happens,  price  cut¬ 
ting  is  too  often  resorted  to  by 
anxious  packers  in  order  to  move 
volume. 

Price  cutting  does  not  always 
bring  the  desired  effect.  In  some 
cases  it  stops  the  buying  altogether, 
because  the  trade  holds  up  buying, 
awaiting  still  cheaper  quotations 
and  the  market  assumes  a  bearish 
position. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season 
opened  this  week  and  while  the 
bivalves  are  poor,  nevertheless  the 
oyster  consumers  expect  this  at  this 
time  and  those  that  are  oyster 
hungry  go  for  them  just  the  same 
and  seem  to  enjoy  ’em. 

The  weather  is  hot  and  this 
affects  the  sale  to  some  extent, 
because  some  of  the  trade  eats 
oysters  only  in  cold  weather  and 
not  just  when  the  month  with  an 
“R”  rolls  around. 

For  gumbo  soup  or  stew  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference 
because  they  are  going  to  be  cooked 
and  as  oysters  have  a  better  flavor 
now  than  when  they  get  fat,  the 
poor  oysters  make  a  more  delicious 
gumbo  soup  and  stew.  A  large, 
fat  oyster  is  generally  used  for  fry¬ 
ing  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  have  more  meat  and  they  don’t 
shrink  so  much  in  cooking,  but  if 
not  particular  about  the  size  after 
cooked,  oyster  consumers  will  find 
the  fried  oysters  now  have  a  much 
better  flavor. 

Oysters  are  canned  only  when 
they  are  at  their  best  in  cold 
weather,  so  when  canned  they  are 
just  as  good  in  July  as  in  January 
and  they  make  excellent  stew,  soup, 
gumbo,  fritters  and  served 
creamed. 

No  oysters  will  be  canned  until 
the  latter  part  of  November. 

Some  orders  are  coming  in  for 
canned  oysters  and  the  price  is  firm 
at  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce 
and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 


THE  EVER  PRESENT  “CHISEL^’ 

The  retail  grocery  trade  in  Los  Angeles 
has  been  considerably  upset  by  a  number 
of  indictments  returned  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  against  food  dealers  charged 
with  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  food  stamp  plan.  Alleged  ir¬ 
regularities  run  all  the  way  from  buying 
up  the  stamps  for  cash  at  a  discount  to 
exchanging  them  for  grocery  store  prod¬ 
ucts  not  authorized  under  the  program. 

Commenting  on  these  developments,  the 
California  Retail  Grocers’  Advocate, 
publication  of  the  state  retailers’  asso¬ 
ciation,  says  editorially: 

“This  action  will  come  as  a  blow  to 
some  of  the  offending  stores,  as  the 
amounts  in  question  run  from  a  few 
dollars  to  several  hundred  dollars. 
One  batch  of  food  stamps  held  up  by  the 
Federal  authorities  is  said  to  total  over 
$1,300.  Several  more  criminal  complaints 
based  on  alleged  irregularities  in  han¬ 
dling  food  stamps,  are  pending  .  .  . 

“The  violations  charged  in  the  indict¬ 
ments  against  the  merchants  include  buy¬ 
ing  food  stamp  books  for  cash,  and 
selling  non-food  items,  such  as  alcoholic 
beverages,  tobacco,  and  numerous  other 
articles  for  food  stamps. 

“It  is  also  charged  that  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  laxity  on  the  part  of 
both  retailers  and  wholesalers  in  prop¬ 
erly  certifying  food  stamps  for  govern¬ 
ment  redemption.  This  has  frequently 
resulted  in  false  claims  against  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

“A  group  of  Federal  investigators, 
permanently  assigned  to  Los  Angeles  and 
other  stamp  plan  areas  throughout  the 
western  states,  are  carrying  on  a  contin¬ 
uous  investigation  of  suspected  stamp 
plan  violations. 

“Persons  found  guilty  of  food  stamp 
violations  are  subject,  under  the  U.  S. 
Criminal  Code,  to  a  possible  maximum 
fine  of  $10,000  and  ten  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  not  to  mention  loss  of  business.” 

The  food  stamp  plan  was  developed  by 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpor¬ 
ation  to  bring  the  distribution  of  surplus 
foods  for  relief  into  regular  trade  chan¬ 
nels,  following  ,  widespread  criticism  of 
previous  diversion  of  this  large  annual 
volume  of  business  when  such  foods  were 
going  to  relief  clients  directly  through 
relief  channels.  The  program  was  taken 
over  and  continued  on  that  basis  by  the 
recently-organized  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation. 

Verified  instances  of  chiseling,  fortun¬ 
ately  have  been  few  and  far  between 
since  the  inception  of  this  program  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  The  food  indus¬ 
try  should  toe  the  line  rigorously  in  itf 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  plan 
and  violators  of  the  reasonable  require 
ments  laid  down  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  get  short  shrift  and  little 
sympathy. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  PUBLISHER 

We  clip  this  one:  “Miss  May  Finel,  o 
Ashenfelter  &  Morrow,  canned  fool  bre 
kers,  has  returned  from  her  vacation  h 
the  White  Mountains.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
if  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
fiuotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 

Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

2.65 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.85 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.55 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.50 

2.30 

2.60 

2.35 

2.55 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 
Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

2.40 

2.55 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.25 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

:;.3m 

2.3" 

2.. <5 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2b . 

1.6R 

1  65 

1.75 

. 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Elastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90  .95 

No.  10  .  B.25  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ .87%  .90 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . .90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.50  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 80  .85 

No.  10  . . .  5.00  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 72%  . 

No.  10  . . ....... _ _  4.00  4.50 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 92%  1.00 

No.  10  .  5.50  5.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

No.  10  _  5.50  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 82%  .85 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 85 


.90 


Central 
Low  High 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.. 
No.  2% 


No.  10  .  2.35 


.72%  .85 


1.02% 

5.50 

•87% 


77%  .80 

60  . 


1.07% 

5.50 

.85 


1.00 

5.00 


No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 77% 

.85 

.77% 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

3.75 

4.25 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 65 

.70 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.5't 

4  .  .. 

fhite.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.75 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . . 

.  4.20 

4.36 

3.76 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. -  .67% 

.67% 

.67% 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.26 

3.00 

4.00 

2.75 


.70 

2.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.72%  .85 

3.40  3.60 


.65 

3.15 

1.25 

5.25 
1.05 


.70 

3.25 

1.40 


.75 


.65 

3.50  . 

.67%  .70 

3.25  . 

1.00  1.20 

4.50  . 

.  1.00 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green- 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  '^ite. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

2  Soalc^ . 


2ETS 


.57% 


'.ole.  No.  2 . 

1.15 

>Jo.  2%  . 

1.20 

io.  10  . 

.  3.25 

4.00 

AK 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

. 80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  3.25 

3.25 

ncy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.7.6 

Jo.  2%  . 

.'o.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 75 

Jo.  2%  . 

. 95 

0.  10  . 

.  3.50 

4.25 

ncy  Diced,  No.  2., 
■.’o.  10  . 


RROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2.. 

o.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2.. 
o.  10  . 


4.50  4.50 

.72%  .75 

3.40  3.50 


IS  AND  CARROTS 

No.  2 . 

cy  No.  2 . . 


.70 

.90 


.80 

1.15 


.72% 

3.25 


1.05 

4.90 

.75 

3.85 
.70 

3.50 

1.35 

4.85 

1.20 

3.85 


.72% 

3.25 


1.10 

5.00 

.85 

4.00 

.80 

3.75 

1.50 

5.00 

1.20 

4.00 


.62  % 

.75 

2.75 

1.30 

1.40 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

1 . 1  .R 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

b.  t 

b.'o 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.20 

4.50 

.60 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

1.06 

4.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey.,  No.  2 . 


No.  10 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  33 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68....„ . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 


lOs 

Blackeye,  28.  Soaked.. 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 


1.06  1.20 


.85 

ol  1 

rancy»  ino.  z . 

No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . 

1.10 

3.35 

No.  10  . 

1.20 

SAUER  KRAUT 

3.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

.65 

.70 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Noi.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.00 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . . 

.80  .92% 

4.25  4.60 

.60  .80 


3.25 

4.00 

1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.50 

1.36 

1.50 

1.10 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.07% 

1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

.97% 

.97%  1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

i.bo 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.86 

.85 

.90 

5.25 

5.75 

5.25 

5.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

6.25 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.60 

4.25 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.32%  1.55 

1.30 

1.45 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.15 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

l.lO 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.76 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.95 

.75 

.85 

.95 

4.10 

4.25 

4.75 

3.85 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.76 

.95 

1.00 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.65 

.65 

.65 

3.00 

3.25 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

3.00 

3.00 

2!76 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.90 

.72% 

.75 

1.00 

1.15 

iTso 

5740 

2.25 

2.75 

s.io 

sisb 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.65 

1.07% 

.90 

.95 

.85 

1.30 

1.35 

3.25 

3.40 

2.75 

2.85 

4.25 

4.35 

.86 

.85 

.90 

.97% 

1.10 
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SWEET  POTATOES 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.90 

3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

.76 

1.00 

3.25 

3.25 

TOMATOES 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 
1.06  1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.35 

1.26  1.36 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00  4.36 

.5ii 

.45 

.47% 

.76  _ 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

1.16 

1.15  . 

.  . 

2.75 

3.40 

2.76 

3.50 

3.35  - 

.36 

.42% 

.42% 

With  puree 
.62%  .62% 

.65 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.72%  .76 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90  .90 

„  2.40 

2.60 

2.60 

2.75 

2.76  2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.38 

..  2.80 

.60 

3.00 

.40 

3.00 

.45 

3.25 

3.25  3.40 

Std.,  No.  i.  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

.36 

..  2.60 

2.76 

.40 

2.76 

.42% 

3.00 

.62%  . 

2.86  3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300 . . 

No.  303  Cyl . 70 

No.  2  . 57% 


No.  3  Cyl.. 


TURNIP  GREENS 


No.  2% 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water.......j. . .••••••  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.30 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26 

apple  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy .  -75 

No.  10  .  3.26 

No.  2  Std .  -66 

No.  10  .  2.86 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice... 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 
blueberries 
No.  2  . 


3.00 

3.60 


.72% 

3.00 


cherries 


....  1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

....  7.50 

7.00 

No.  2 . 

....  ’  1.05 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10 . 

....  5.00 

5.25 

4.75 

6.25 

R.  a.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . ••••• 

No.  2  . 86 

No.  6  .  2.76 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 70 

46  . . -  1.65 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Florida 


Texas 


1.10 

2.86 


.72% 

1.67% 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2%., 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.62% 


.75 

.70 

2.50 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

2.90  3.00 


1.35 

5.00 

2.26 

2.10 

1.90 

7.85 
7.25 

6.85 

2.20 

7.60 


1.40 

6.25 
2.30 

2.25 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.15 

2.35 

7.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1^30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


.72% 

*2.85 


1.25  1.36 

6.75  6.00 


1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

4.25 

4.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.00 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall .  1.20 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.75 

1.45 

1.65 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

6.75 

4.90 

6.00 

3.40 

3.75 

3.15 

3.25 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


.80 

.80 

.85 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.70 

1.7u 

6.35 

6.60 

6.75 

6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.47%  . 


RASPBERRIES 


.. 

.80 

.95  . 

1.37%  . 

2.05 

2.17%  . 

4.25 

4.60  . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.70 

.  1.66 

7.75 

7.60 

.  6.00 

1.45 

1.66 

.  1.66 

6.50 

6.50 

.  6.00 

1.67% 

1.80 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

1.60 

1.75 

2.00  2.17% 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70  . 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12%  1.26 


2.20 

1.90 

2.05 

LOBSTER 

1.65 

7.26 

6.50 

1.76 

6.75 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

%  Ih 

5.60 

6.00 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Select? 

1.10 

1.16 

. .  1.00 

1.06 

.  1.10 

1.U5  1.10 

1.10  1.20 
1.50  1.65 

4.36 

4.60 

.  1  8n 

2.10 

10  oz . 

2.20 

2.10  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall... 


1.35 

1.30 

1.17% 

4.50 

4.25 

3.76 

3.90 

3.10 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.36 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.95 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  3.26 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.36 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

Si 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


2.40 

1.65 

2.00 


2.45 

1.75 

2.00 


1.35 

.95 

2”no 

1.20 

1.85 


Southern 
1.10  1.30 

1.15  1.35 

1.25  1.40 


10.00  11.00 

6.50  6.00 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.00 

6.60  . 

3.65  3.90 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  MachinAry  Mira. 

ChishoUn-Rydor  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kevraunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  iidmachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinciair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

A'/nrs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Ci'.\^  'olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Feud  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  ''  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CC;ls,  Cooking. 

Ch.i  '.olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo;  a  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hu  ton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  '  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
loL.  Cat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  I  .Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CC.vVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Ch  .  clm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fc'  •  'lachinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  T  ;e  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


C  VEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Cl  olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lf  .te  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porto,  Ind. 
A.  ...  .Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimtjjre,  Md. 


CONVEYORS.  HydrauUc. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIUING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Pledn  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellueous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABEUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mabh.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balhmore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Cl^holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VWERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES.  Continnous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

T^e  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin.  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  lU. 

Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Notional  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE.  CANKERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners'.  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros,  ^ed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  VaUey  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 


SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  „AND  FINANCING. 
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A  COMPUTE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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